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Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 
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To convince those who count... 
reach these (important 


LACE your message before the group of professional 


men from whom industry selects its top executive 


talent . . . professional engineers who direct America’s 
industrial and business life. The American Engineer is 
published specifically for the men you want to know about 
you—professional leaders who make up the Membership 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. Your 


message will receive full attention in the pages of their own 


journal—The American Engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE: 


J-V ASSOCIATES ae 
274 MADISON AVENUE 
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Letters 


p.E. Hubbies .. . 


Dear Editor: 

Please accept my thanks for publishing 
the article “The Engineer-Homefront Spe- 
ialist” by Mrs. Frances T. Kirkwood. How 
tue! I thought she was writing about my 
husband. Probably many other wives have 
had the same experiences. 

Mrs. Louis E. SAvER 
Sharon, Pa. 


Money the Answer ... 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding an article in Product Engi- 
neering, January, 1953, issue, page 197—in 
regards to an article you (NSPE) pur- 
portedly published, namely “Stretching the 
Supply of Engineers” . . . 

There seems to be a general trend to 
ignore the real issue why there is a so-called 
“shortage of engineers” . . . That real rea- 
son as you well know, but purposely ignore, 
is low pay and no pay incentives whatever 
—though most hourly paid employees get 
bonuses, and many of them, such as drafts- 
men, machinists (and others that engineers 
direct) even get more pay than engineers! 
No wonder there is a shortage! It will be 
worse, much worse, unless the above situ- 
ation is speedily corrected. 

Dean A. Branos, P.E., 
Norristown, Pa. 


On Prestige .. . 


Dear Editor: 

In the February, 1953, issue of AMERICAN 
Encineer, Mr. James M. Fiske, P.E., of 
Orlando, Florida, in his provocative letter, 
presented his thoughts on the plight of the 
use of the word “Engineer.” The point is 
well taken, and I concur in essence with 
Mr. Fiske. 

_The very meaning of the word “engineer” 
diverges, yes, digresses from the meaning of 
“engineering.” The term “engineer” is very 
broad and general, permitting many trades 
- professions to be encompassed in the 

e. 

In reflecting a moment, we realize that the 
word is so ingrained in our society that it 
is virtually impossible to purify, to mean 
only that which scientific engineers desire 
it to mean. 

What can be done? 

1. It might be in order for the National 
Society to study the problem, and design or 
coin a word befitting the profession. Such 
word could be copyrighted or confined in 
definition and scope by statute. 

2. If the word “engineer” is too firmly 
affixed to the engineering sciences, then the 
solution encompasses many considerations: 

a. Is it apropos to grant (or be permitted 
to be granted) a degree in engineering on 
graduation from a formal engineering 
course? Maybe a degree is not in order? 
Maybe a diploma, or a certificate should 
define, for the engineering profession, where 
imexperienced graduates stand in the pro- 
ession. Of course this would present the 
Problem of a graduate with a master’s de- 
gree or a doctor’s degree. 

b. By statutes, as Mr. Fiske infers, it 
could be made mandatory for all engineering 
graduates, in order to practice in the engi- 
neering field and in the full realm of engi- 
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neering (not as a draftsman, or a technical 
writer, etc.) to become an affiliate Profes- 
sional Engineer and obtain a Professional 
Engineer’s license within a certain time 
after obtaining a degree, diploma or certifi- 
cate. One cannot practice law or medicine 
unless he complies with the requirements 
of the profession. 

c. It might be within the muniments or 
codicil of the profession to judicate the use 
of the word “Engineer” (or the designed 
or coined word) by a firm of consultants. 


If the National Society of Professional 
Engineers inaugurated such a requirement 
and enlightened the graduating engineer on 
the mandatory requirements of the engineer- 
ing profession, the engineering profession 
would be enhanced and would gain in pres- 
tige. The individual engineer would be 
required to know his engineering and keep 
abreast with the engineering profession. In 
the past the engineer has not been informed 
of the significance and importance of an 
engineering license or of becoming a Pro- 
fessional Engineer. Actually, an engineer 
can practice in the profession without meet- 
ing this criteria. Why, even a partially tech- 
nically trained man can practice, to a limited 
extent, as an engineer. Such felonious acts 
against the profession are corrected in our 
tribunals of justice as the Rogers case of 
1934 (From: Tennessee’s Fonde Case Is 
Decided In Favor of Engineer’s Position, 
The AMERICAN ENGINEER, February, 1953) 
instead of being resolved by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

I am now, thirteen years after graduation 
from an accredited engineering school, seek- 
ing my Professional Engineer’s license. I 
anticipate difficulties in obtaining certifica- 
tion of my engineering experiences for I 


have lost contact with previous superiors 
and fellow employees. Had I been informed 
of the laws of the engineering profession, I 
would have been alert for this contingency. 
Furthermore, I would have been more alert 
to engineering science and the engineering 
profession. 

I am in whole hearted support of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers’ 
endeavor to raise the prestige and integrity 
of the engineering profession. 

T. I. Howes, 
Philadelphia 14, Pa. 


Steinman and Arcs... 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding D. B. Steinman’s poem in the 
February issue, I wonder how many Engi- 
neers have written you about his implying 
that a suspension bridge cable hangs in 
parabolic arc, instead of a catenary. It is 
refreshing to see poetic license being used 
by a world famous Engineer. 

I am reminded of a passage in “The 
Mikado,” where the Emperor condemns 
wrong-doers to play billiards “on a cloth 
untrue, with elliptical billiard balls.” Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, being non-professional, 
are to be excused, but their verses would 
have seemed more well rounded to an Engi- 
neer if they had said “ellipsoidal.” 

Mr. Steinman’s verses are good poetry 
for anybody's money He places himself 
alongside Omar Khayyam, who, during his 
lifetime, probably enjoyed more fame for 
straightening out the Persian calendar than 
he did for writing the Rubiyat. 

J. G. Moore, P.E.., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


(Continued on page 5) 


ALLI E D = 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLY 


CATALOG 


World’s Largest Stocks of Electronic 
Supplies for Industrial and Laboratory Use 


Simplify and speed your purchasing of electronic 
supplies and equipment—send all your orders to ALLIED 
—the reliable one-supply-source for all your electronic 


needs. Depend on ALLIED for the world’s largest 
stocks of special-purpose electron tubes, test 
instruments, audio equipment, electronic parts 


(transformers, capacitors, controls, etc.) and 
accessories—complete lines of quality apparatus. 

Our expert Industrial supply service saves you time, 
hee Rikeeitd effort and money. Send today for your FREE copy of the 
; Devine 1953 ALLIED Catalog—the complete, up-to-date guide to 
‘ a the world’s largest stocks of Electronic Supplies for 


Maintenance and 
Production Operation Industrial and Broadcast use. 


specialize in 
Electronic Equipment 


SEND FOR \ ‘ 
FREE 1953 


3 ALLIED RADIO CORP. 


833 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Dept. 70-C-3 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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I believe that this nation has 
aright to expect American labor 
management to bargain in 
a spirit of reason and decency. 
I believe it is fed up to the gills 
with name-calling, mud-slinging 
and personal abuse . . . I believe 
it expects both of us to live and 
let live... 
—BENJAMIN F., Farrvess, Chair- 
man, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Member, Controlled Circulation Audit 
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We Cannot Survive With Labor-Management 
By Benjamin F. Fairless, Chairman, U. S. Steel 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 3) 


Public Power... 


Editor: 
~~ page 3 under “Letters” in the Febru- 


issue is one on public power, by Robert 
S, Dole, P.E., Lewiston, Idaho, in which he 
criticizes your paper and P. L. Smith for his 
article in the December issue. Mr. Dole says 
that public power vs. private power is a 
political question and has no place in the 
pages of a technical publication. Then 
Mr. Dole attacks the NSPE resolution saying 
it is against public ownership of power 
generating and transmission facilities. I 
write this in your defense as well as to call 
to Mr. Dole’s attention the following facts. 

The AMERICAN ENGINEER should print Mr. 
P. L, Smith’s article or any others similar, 
for each side of every question should be 
stated. I say it is your duty to do so. 

I suppose Mr. Dole is a member of our 
Society and as such he should know our 
Canons of Ethics and our aims as a Society, 
which I quote from as follows: (Speaking 
of the engineers) 

“It is his duty to interest him- 
self in public welfare.” 

Objectives: “The advancement of 

the public welfare.” 
“The development of 
* the civic conscious- 
ness of the members 
of the engineering 
profession.” 
and finally: The statement by L. E. Peter- 
son, Chairman of the International Relations 
Committee of the NSPE in his talk (a cou- 
ple of years ago or so) in Mexico City. He 
said: “Our fundamental legislative policy 
must be that the public good comes ahead 
: the good of the engineering profession 
one.” 

To correct Mr. Dole let me say that our 
Resolution No. 14-A-52 says nothing about 
=e or transmission. It reads as fol- 
ows: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved 
that the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, favor the use 
of private enterprise in the devel- 
opment of our natural resources, 
guided by sound principles of con- 
servation and point to the Niagara 
River Development and the Hell’s 
Canyon Project on the Snake 
River as instances where legisla- 
tion is being considered that vio- 
lates this principle.” 

The facts in these cases sustains the reso- 
lution ;— 

In the Niagara case over $350,000,000 
would be needed for the power plant as 
proposed and estimated by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, whereas five local electric compa- 
nies offer to build the same job on the same 
plans without spending one cent of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

In the Hell’s Canyon project: The one 
large dam by the U. S. Government is for 
720 feet head to install 688,000 k.w. and to 
cost $360,000,000 or at a cost of $522.50 per 


k.w. installed. As against this the Idaho 
Power Co. will build 3 dams in place of 
the one large one and install a total of 
783,000 k.w. for a grand total cost of $130,- 
050,000, or at a cost of only $166.00 per 
k.w. installed. 

I fear that a great many of the public 
power boys do not realize that when the 
Federal Government undertakes an electric 
project, that power companies can do, the 
public pays twice: first, for the cost of the 
project in taxes and secondly, for the local, 
state and federal taxes that are lost. 

The public power boys have brought this 
criticism on their own heads with wasteful 
spending and to quote sentences from the 
public press: “with lack of sincere co-opera- 
tion among Government agencies in these 
river developments.” And: “the flagrant dis- 
regard of the law that requires plans to be 
kept up to date.” And: “the deceptive cost 
estimates to Congress and allowing expendi- 
tures to exceed authorization.” 

The American people have spoken. The 
old regime has been voted out of office and 
we have a new one. Such could be expected. 
The public power boys must sit up and take 
notice that the American public are now 
expecting economy first, last and always. 

H. H. Wurre, P.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. E. Fans... 


Dear Editor: 

The AMERICAN ENGINEER would hardly 
be considered as a ladies’ magazine. Yet, my 
wife generally reads and marks it for my 
attention. This has been going on for so 
long that I do not recall the reason for her 
interest. 

After reading the issue for January 1953, 
she suggested certain reading “first.” 

1. The article by Mrs. Kirkwood on pages 
20 and 21. 

2. The reprint of an editorial in Profes- 
sional Postscripts, page 24. 

3. The letter to the editor by Pacifico 
Montano, P.E., pages 3 and 7. 

Following these, it was expected that I 
would continue reading it all. 

The reading, as suggested, brought to 
mind the status of the Professional Engi- 
neer in his community life and the question 
of the shortage of engineers. 

Discussing the status of the Professional 


sell the TOP man... 


The Official Magazine of the 
REGISTERED 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Engineer, does anyone wonder why he does 
not come under the tongue of good repute? 
A neighbor might inquire “How is the strike 
going?” or “When will the strike be set- 
tled?” A wondering expression, and a few 
questions, elicit the information that the 
neighbor is referring to the strike of a group 
known as “Hoisting Engineers,” “Stationary 
Engineers,” “Marine Engineers” or some 
other labor organization. Our neighbor has 
heard that we were an “Engineer” and as- 
sumed that we must be in one of those cate- 
gories, since the strike actually did affect 
operations at the plant where we were em- 
ployed. The neighbor had probably con- 
tacted more men of affluence among the 
labor union’s “- - - Engineers” than was 
evident in my case. This is just another 
reason why we as Professional Engineers, 
collectively and individually, must take a 
more active part in civic and community 
affairs. By so doing, the opportunity will 
present itself, and we must take advantage 
of every opportunity, to publicize the works 
of the “Professional Engineer.” We must 
then identify ourselves as Professional Engi- 
neers. 

The shortage of engineers is a matter of 
perspective: 

1. There is a shortage of engineers— 


(Continued on page 29) 


Wanted— 


@ ENGINEERS 
AND 
DRAFTSMEN 


by well-established Middle 
Western engineering firm, in- 
cluding 3 structural engineers, 
2 architectural designers, 3 de- 
signers of sewage treatment 
plants, 1 mechanical man for 
plumbing and heating, 2 de- 
signers of water - purification 
and softening plants, 3 high- 
way bridge designers, and 12 
draftsmen to do detailing on 
reinforced concrete, plumb- 
ing, heating and industrial pip- 
ing. Excellent working condi- 
tions, including non-contribu- 
tory pension plan, group life 
insurance, Blue Cross insur- 
ance and liberal bonuses under 
a profit-sharing plan. Excel- 
lent opportunities for sub- 
stantial progress for well- 
qualified men. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND AND ASSOCIATES 
351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, lll. 


Syracuse 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


New York | 
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KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


5418 Post Road 


TEST BORINGS 
New City 


Telephone KI 9-8458 
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Professional News in Capsule Form 


Coleman Promises NSPE’s Cooperation to President and Congress @ Industria 
Waste Conference Planned at Purdue ® National Science Foundation News 4 
NSPE Members Honored by Other Societies @® Other Items of Interest 


President Eisenhower, Vice- 
President Nixon, each member of 
the new Eighty-third Congress, 
and new Department Secretaries 
who will be interested in engi- 
neers’ problems have recently 
received letters from NSPE Presi- 
dent John D. Coleman, extend- 
ing the Society’s good wishes and 
offering to provide any informa- 
tion regarding the engineering 
profession that the legislators 
may need in the course of their 
work. 


“At all times,” Mr. Coleman 
wrote, “such presentations as are 
made to you by this organiza- 
tion will be in the spirit of help- 
fulness and the desire to recom- 
mend that which we sincerely feel 
is best for the nation. It is a firm 
policy of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers that no 
legislation can be good for the 
engineering profession if it is not 
at the same time in the best 
interests of our country.” 


* * * 


The Eighth Purdue Industrial 
Waste Conference is scheduled for 
May 4, 5, and 6 in Lafayette, Indiana. 


The Conference will be held in the 
Purdue Memorial Union Building, and 
registration is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the disposal of industrial 
waste. 

New grants for engineering 
research studies have just been 
announced by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The schools 
selected to receive them include 
the Universities of California, 
Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wyo- 
ming, Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, Lehigh University, Louis- 
iana State College, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Rens- 


‘selaer Polytechnic Institute. 


% 


Another announcement from the 
National’ Science Foundation states 
that Dr. Paul E. Klopsteg. the assistant 
director for mathematical, physical 
and engineering sciences, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of asso- 
ciated director of the Foundation. Dr. 
Raymond J. Seeger, program director 
for physical sciences, has been named 
acting director for mathematical. 
physical and engineering sciences. 

% * 

Reg F. Tay- 
lor, a consult- 
ing engineer of 
Houston, Tex- 


AN INVITATION 


as, and an 
NSPE member, 


TO YOU 10 G0 


has been elec- 
ted 1953 presi- 


PLACES WITH 


dent of The 


American So- 


Roy W. Lessard, As- 
sistant Chief of Design. 
Has had extensive aero- 
nautical design and 
structures experience 
with many leading air- 
craft manufacturers 
and is part of the Fair- 
child engineering team. 


ENCINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


FAIRCHILD 


A secure future, exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await 
you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- 
ings right now for qualified en- 
gineers and designers in all 
phases of aircraft manufactur- 


Z Paid vacations, liberal health 
and life insurance coverage, 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 


FAIRCHILD Dim 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


ciety of Heat- 
ing and Venti- 


lating Engi- 
neers. 
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NSPE member 
Elgin B. Robert- 
son, president of 
Elgin B. Robert- 
son, Inc., Dallas. 
Texas, has recent- 
ly been nomi- 
nated for the 
presidency of the 
American  Insti- 
tute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


He is currently serving on the Ingj. 
tute’s Board of Directors. 

Walter B. Morton of Allentoyn 
Pa., also an NSPE member, is anonj, 
nee for vice president of the Instituy: 
and T. M. Linville of Schenectady 
New York, and E. W. Seeger of Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, have been nom; 
nated as directors. Balloting results an 
to be announced at the AIEE summe 
meeting in June at Atlantic City, 


% % 


From Assistant Dean Walt 
Emmons of the University of 
Michigan College of Engineering 
comes the announcement thal 
there are 548 first-year students 
enrolled in the college as com 
pared with only 355 last year, 
Second-year students’ for th 
1952-53 term now number 457, 
third-year students 329, ani 
fourth-year students 408. 


* % 


The creation of a Department oj 
Science with a secretary of cabin 
rank was proposed recently by the 
American Chemical Society. It wa 
suggested that the National Science 
Foundation might form the basis o| 
such a department. The proposal was 
made in the Society's weekly mage 
zine, “Chemical and_ Engineering 
News.” 


% * % 


A Ph.D. in engineering or se: 
ence will add about $40,000 to 
the lifetime salary of a bachelor 
of science, according to Dr. B.h. 
Stanerson, secretary of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society’s commit 
tee on manpower.  Speakin 
recently in Philadelphia, Dt 
Stanerson stated that, upon statt 
ing to work after receiving the 
doctoral degree, the engineer 
scientist could expect to eam 
about $125 more per mon 
than he would be earning at thal 
point if he had _ accepted 
job immediately after gradualit 
with his B.S. degree. This di 
ferential will remain more or les 
constant over a period of years 
he pointed out. 

An encouraging report from the 
Office of Education indicates that ca 
lege salaries are gradually rising. 
report showed that in fifty-one 
grant colleges the salaries had 


creased from the 1949-50 school ya" 
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to the next at a rate varying from 9.1 

r cent for professors to 12.7 per cent 
for instructors. 

The median twelve-month salary for 
deans in 1951-52 was $8,697 ; for pro- 
fessors, $7,166; for associate profes- 
sors, $9,808; for assistant professors, 
$5,066; and for instructors, $4,178. 
Full-time faculty members numbered 
26,243. 

For twenty state universities stud- 
ied, the median for deans was $8,913. 
The figures for both the land grant 
colleges and the state universities 
showed that the median salary for col- 
lege presidents rose from $8,700 a 
year in 1921-22 to $16,375 thirty years 


later. 


Engineers engaged in military 
electronics work were urged to 
keep in mind the fact that sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen have 
to keep military equipment run- 
ning under adverse conditions so 
that it should be designed as 
simply as possible. The warning 
came from Dr. J. M. Bridges of 
the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 

ing before a recent meeting 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers at the Statler in 
New York. It would be a good 
idea, Dr. Bridges suggested, to 
have a sign reading, “It has to 
work in battle,” posted every- 
where complex modern military 
equipment is being designed. 


NSPE To Conduct Income 
Survey Among Members 
To Gather Economic Data 


A salary and income survey to ob- 
tain current information on the eco- 
nomic status of professional engineers 
has been announced by Mr. Ole Sing- 
stad, chairman of NSPE’s Committee 
on Salaries and Fees. A simple ques- 
tionnaire is being sent to each mem- 
ber of NSPE requesting information 
covering 1952. The data to be obtained 
covers income, year of entrance into 
the engineering profession, branch of 
work, type of work and field of em- 
ployment. The survey will also analyze 
the grades in which the members’ 
Positions fall, according to the Com- 
mittee’s schedule of eight grades of 
responsibility and duties. 

It is urged by Chairman Singstad 
that each member make a special point 
of cooperating in this important proj- 
ect by carefully completing the ques- 
Honnaire and returning it to the 
Washington Office without delay. A 
cut-off date of March 31 has been 
established to turn the questionnaires 
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over to the company which will do 
the basic tabulating. Following the 
tabulation and analysis of results, a 
report will be published by the Com- 
mittee containing the basic informa- 
tion disclosed by the survey. © 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
just released its findings of a survey 
of the members of the major engineer- 
ing societies covering 1949-50 eco- 
nomic data. The information disclosed 
in this survey will be the subject of 
a special report in next month’s issue 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. The only 
other economic data on engineers’ in- 
come of recent origin is for 1946. It 
is pointed out that neither of these 
reports reflect current income and 
salary facts and, therefore, the current 
NSPE survey will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the profession. 

The survey is completely anony- 
mous and the information submitted 
by the members will not be susceptible 
of individual identification. 


NYSSPE Hits Law 
Allowing Corporations 
To Practice Engineering 


The New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has called upon its 
members to oppose legislation pend- 
ing in the New York legislature which 
would permit the practice of profes- 
sional engineering by corporations. 
Under the present New York law cor- 
porate practice is forbidden except for 
those corporations lawfully practicing 
in the state prior to April 15, 1935, 
and continuously thereafter. 

The announcement of the New York 
State Society states that the pending 
amendments would reduce restrictions 
on corporate practice to a minimum 
and would lead to a situation whereby 
any corporation could readily enter 
the engineering field. It is stated that 
the change would have the following 
effects: 

1. Permit a corporation of any size 
to practice engineering with only 
one officer, however subordinate. 
licensed as a Professional Engi- 
neer. 

2.It could lead to engineering 
“factories” thus reducing indi- 
vidual opportunity and incentive. 

3. It would strike at the very roots 
of our Engineering Profession, 
which has always placed in the 
hands of the individual Licensed 
Professional Engineer the pri- 
mary responsibility for protect- 
ing the Life, Health and Property 
of the Public. 

Dr. David B. Steinman, former 
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FINGERTIP CONTROL 


Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck — a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic — ex- 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning arc 
— 2500 lb. capacity—very slight operator 
training necessary. Write for full details of 
this and many other models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 TONNELE AVENUE ¢ NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Welding 
Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po- 
sition and secure 


‘ structural parts to 
be welded, 

K8A Clip K3A permits an 
adjustable connection, 


These widely used units eliminate all 
hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


Write f 1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Practice Manual. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 


Montreal 2, Canada 


Don’t Miss the American 
Engineer Next Month! 


On the Serious Side... 


Graduate Education and Our 
Profession, By Dr. R. L. 
Sweigert, Dean, Graduate 
Division, Georgia Tech 

On the Lighter Side... 

An Engineering Fish Story! 
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WHY A 
PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIETY? 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


1952 saw the celebration of the 


Centennial of organized engineering 
activity in the United States. During 
the Centennial, some 35 national engi- 
neering societies held meetings in Chi- 
cago. There were at least a score more 
which, because of conflict in dates or 
for other reasons, were unable to hold 
meetings at that time. Each of these 
organizations was formed for the pur- 
pose of advancing the technology and 
information, as well as providing a 
community of discussion, of a particu- 
lar branch or interest in the engineer- 
ing profession. 

As early as World War I there be- 
gan to appear common interests of all 
engineers. These interests were of a 
non-technical nature and obviously 
were common problems of all engi- 
neers rather than the interest of any 
single group. In an attempt to do 
something about these problems, sev- 
eral organizational patterns evolved. 
some of which are still in existence 
and others of which have been dis- 
banded. 

Based on these experiences, a phi- 
losophy of organization developed 
that every engineer has two distinct 
interests. First, he is a member of the 
engineering profession, and as such 
has a common interest with every 
other member of the profession in pro- 
fessional, social, economic, and ethical 
fields. Secondly, he has been trained in 
and his work usually involves one par- 
ticular branch of the profession, es- 
tablishing a community of interest 
and a need for organization in that 
particular area. 

Based on this philosophy, there 
clearly emerged two basic tenets: (1) 
there is a very definite need for tech- 
nical branch organizations, and these 
should be supported and sponsored 
by every engineer in that particular 
branch; and (2) there should be an 
organization devoted to the profes- 
sional interests of all engineers, and 
all engineers should likewise support 
and promote its activities. Every en- 
gineer needs both organizations, just 
as he needs two arms or two legs to 
operate at his highest potential. 

But this philosophy still left unan- 
swered the organizational pattern 
which would be most effective. There 
were certain other elements of organ- 
ization which were needed to bolster 
this basic concept. 

First, the professional items of the 
engineering profession would be only 
as effective as their support both by 
the activity and the finances of the 
individual members of the profession. 
On this basis. then, it was determined 
that the organization should be an in- 
dividual dues-paying membership 
type of organization. 


Secondly, realizing that there js, 
community of professional inter, 
among engineers at the municipg 
level, the state level, and the nation 
level, it was determined that the o. 
ganization should be a threedey 
one. The ideas and policies shou 
stem from the individual enginee, 
and be coordinated and implementa 
by a democratic representation x 
the higher levels of organization 
This three-level type of organi, 
tion had the additional advantage oj 
parallelling governmental structuy 
and, hence, could be most effective iy 
this very vital professional activity 


Thirdly, since this organization va 
to concern itself with professiong| 
matters affecting engineers, it was de. 
termined that only engineers shoul 
govern its policies. In searching fo 
a definition which would be satisfae. 
tory in distinguishing those who wer 
engineers, it was recognized that regis 
tration laws had been most effective ip 
other professions and were rapidh 
being accepted in the engineering pr 
fession. Since these laws established: 
Board of competent engineers in ead 
state to evaluate the qualifications ¢ 
those desiring to practice engineering 
it was felt unnecessary for the profe: 
sional organization to establish othe 
critesia and additional review for this 
purpose. Registration thus was a 
cepted as the qualification for men 
bership in the professional Society. 

Fourth, since there were so many 
common problems and since they 
would require extensive activity an 
effort to resolve, and since there wer 
in existence societies dealing ad 
quately with the development of the 
technical phases of engineering, it wa 
resolved that the organization woul 
devote its entire efforts to the profes 
sional, social, economic, and ethicd 
problems of the profession. 

These, then, are the basic come: 
stones on which the professional » 
ciety has been built. Starting in 19% 
with only four state societies, less thu 
3,000 members, it has grown to wher 
it now has a membership in excess 
28,000, affiliated state societies in# 
states, and well over 300 chapters. 

The effectiveness of an organizatia 
based on these principles is selfem 
dent. The programs and developmet 
of the National Society of Profession! 
Engineers are indicative of the gre 
good which can be accompli 
through this mechanism. Supp" 
means not only membership, but # 
tive membership, willing to work 0! 
committees, accept offices, and stud 
the profession’s problems in ° 

that we may mobilize the brain pow 
of the nation’s largest profession~ 


End. 
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By 
Milton F. Luneh, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 
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— This is the time of year when Washington is inundated with official reports, ranging from foot- 
agp a and-mouth disease to the number of accident claims against the government. The usual and tradi- 
— tional disposition of these reports, covering the agency activities of the previous year, is that they 
Pig are duly noted and filed away to be forgotten and gather dust. 
tivity, Some of the information and comment in these reports is entitled to more than casual notice 
ion was by the engineering profession. This is particularly true of the report of the National Science Foun- 
>ssional dation. The NSF is gravely concerned about the engineering manpower picture for the present and 
was de the future. "On the basis of present and foreseeable college enrollments it seems unlikely that the 
shoul desired level of 30,000 engineering graduates a year can be reached before 1965," the report states. 
ing for This is probably the most severe prediction of any official or semi-official agency concerned with 
atisfac. the manpower supply problem. Contrasted with it, for example, is the estimate of the Office of 
10 were Defense Mobilization, reported in last month's issue of the American Engineer, that the nation will 
it regis: have 30,000 engineering graduates by 1956. Heretofore, the experts in the manpower field have 
ctive in talked of supply catching up to demand in 1954, 1955 or 1956, but no one has suggested the figure 
rapidh reported by the NSF. A check with NSF officials to confirm this estimate indicated that the long- 
ng pro. range forecast is based on the opinion that while college enrollments might produce 30,000 engi- 
ished : neering graduates by 1956 it is felt that this rate will not be maintained in the light of present and 
in each anticipated enrollments. According to the report, the number of graduates in engineering will reach 
ions of a low of about 15,000 in 1955. 

eering A glance at the chart on this page, reproduced from the NSF report, shows one of the major 
profes reasons for the concern of the governmental science organization. The report states that it is inter- 
n othe esting to note that the Soviet Union plans for a constantly increasing number of engineering grad- 
for thi uates. "Goals for 1955 call for nearly 50,000 engineering graduates, which represents a steady rise 
‘as a from a low point of 9,000 graduates in 1943." 

mem: The concern of the Science Foundation is echoed in another significant report—that of the Na- 
ety. tional — Resources Board. This agency states that the United States needs more scientists and 
man engineers and a greater number of technicians to support the work of the scientists and engineers. 
e thes . NSRB makes a strong plea for the training of mor? supporting technicians, declaring: ‘The shortage 
ty ani of technicians is ; 

€ wer now felt in every NUMBER OF 

ade field of engineer- — 

of the ing, physics . . . 

it wa and other pro- 

woul fessions, and be- 50,000 

profes comes more 

ethict acute as we de- 40,000 

velop increasing- 

ly complex weap- 
nal s ons. This prob- 30,000 wae 

3s thar th for wartime 

0ess tions and in terms 

in 3 of the needs of 10,000 

ors, the armed forces 

ati for men skilled in 
tet the operation of 1940 1945 1950 1955 
pie advanced arma- 

ial ments. The need ENGINEERING GRADUATES IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE SoviET UNION, 
is keenly aggra- 1940-55 

ished vatedbythe 
ppt growing importance and impact of nuclear energy science.” : 
ut oe ‘Efficient use of the Nation's manpower is one of the cardinal requirements of an effective mo- : 
rk 0 bilization program, according to NSRB. The agency points with pride toward its part in establishing 

sh the student deferment program under Selective Service which, it is said, has aided in keeping the 

ont pipeline of scientific personnel filled and prevented a serious gap in the production of scientists 
pont and engineers which might have occurred during the last two years. 

bia It is interesting and important to note that while the government agencies and others are fav- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 9) 


orable to the student deferment program, especially for engineering and science, there is a grow- 
ing discontent and rumbling in some quarters against a policy which it is said produces serious dis- 
crimination between those who shoulder the guns and those who carry college tomes and texts. Typ- 
ical of this feeling was a statement on the floor of the House of Representatives recently by Rep- 
resentative Thomas G. Abernethy, (D., “per who said: "That provision of the Selective fetvice 
Act permitting large-scale deferment of college students ought.to be repealed. In fact, it never 
should have been passed . . . It has produced a bad effect and growing resentment among thou- 
sands of families whose sons have been forced into service because of their inability to attend col- 
lege. This sort of special privilege has no place in the American system." The Mississippian inserted 
an editorial in the Record from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News along the line of his remarks except 
the editorial did acknowledge, "In a much-needed Congressional revision of that system the present 
shortage of trained technicians and scientists must, of course, be considered." The new Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), John A. Hannah, formerly president of Michigan 
State College, has acknowledged his concern with the dissatisfaction in connection with the student 
deferment program and told the Senate Armed Services Committee that he felt the current policy 
should be reviewed. Likewise, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of the Selective Service 
System, has recently stated that the manpower pool of those available for military service is run- 
ning low and we must consider expanding the pool by some changes in present policies. One of the 
changes which General Hershey feels may be necessary involves a tightening of the standards for 
student deferment and thus reducing the pool of almost-200,000 who are not liable for military 
service at the present time by reason of their student status. | 

Thus, while the experts and the government agencies are striving to expand college training 
for more engineers, a counter move may develop against the very policy which keeps many of the 
students in school—a good part of whom are engineering students. 

Before leaving the NSF report, it is worthwhile to note the concern expressed in another phase 
of the nation's scientific progress. That is the all-important question of basic research. The function 
and importance of basic research is easily understood by scientists and engineers, but not so easily 
appreciated by a practical-minded Congress. The development of better tanks, guns, atomic bombs 
and other specifics is something every member of Congress understands and supports. But when it 
comes to money for research into the unknown with no specific goal—merely the quest for more 
basic knowledge in certain fields—Congress is not so apt to put up the necessary funds. The NSF 
puts it this way: 

"The vast bulk, then, of the total national expenditure for research and development, and as 
a corollary, the major part of available research facilities and specialized manpower are committed 
to the furtherance of specific program goals. 

"Therein lies a serious threat to the security and future well-being of the United States, for the 
great forward advances in science have seldom come primarily from applied or programmatic re- 
search. In the opinion of the Foundation and its advisory groups the cornerstone of national science 
policy is to assure adequate support—not only in terms of funds but in terms of qualified scientists 
and research facilities—for basic research in the sciences." 

Basic research is described as our defense in depth or in the words of Vannevar Bush, "basic 
research is the pacemaker of technology." The NSF report makes the point that the nation's pres- 
ent agricultural, economic, industrial and military position has been achieved because of its ability 
to turn scientific knowledge to practical account. Many students of the problem have pointed out 
that in the past the nation has relied upon and benefited from the basic research of foreign scien- 
tists—something we cannot rely upon to the same extent in the future. 

The NSF report quotes the famous French historian, Alexis de Tocqueville, one of the most 
noted commentators of the American scene, who stated more than one hundred years ago: 

"In America the purely practical part of science is admirably understood, and careful atten- 
tion is paid to the theoretical portion which is immediately requisite to application. On this head 
the Americans always display a clear, free, original, and inventive power of mind. But scarcely any- 
one in the United States devotes himself to the essentially theoretical and abstract portion of hu- 
man knowledge." 

To which the NSF states: "Although the last statement is no longer true, as a nation we do 
not yet fully appreciate the importance of basic research to technology.’ Chester |. Barnard, Chair- 
man of the National Science Board states in the foreword of the report that we have reached the 
point which justifies the expenditures to a degree not possible earlier of manpower, resources, and 
money solely to extend our knowledge and develop fundamental scientific ideas for their poten- 
tial, ¥ not immediately apparent, practical significance. But he then points out that the present 
restriction in the National Science Foundation Act holding appropriations to a maximum of $15,- 
000,000 in any year seriously limits the capacity of the Foundation to carry out effectively its statu- 
tory directives. It is worth noting that even the $15,000,000 of authorized funds has not always been 
forthcoming from Congress since the beginning of the Foundation a few years ago. And it is 

ually apparent that much more urging and education will be necessary for the Foundation to 
fully implement its original purpose of supplying the support and aid of the government in filling 
the gap in American scientific progress—the gap of basic research. 
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Homestead (Pa.) Dis- 
trict Works officials meet 
frequently with union 

jevance committeemen 
io iron out differences that 
develop during the course 
of the day’s work. Here 
Robert Thomas, with paper 
in hand, division superin- 
tendent of open hearths at 
this U. S. Steel plant, sits 

on a grievance session. 
Left to are Michael 
Getsy, assistant grievance 
committeeman; R. A. Wol- 
lett, assistant to division 
superintendent — open 
hearths; John J. Katrin- 
sak, chairman grievance 
committee; E. J. Dattis- 
man, assistant division su- 
perintendent —— open 
hearths; Thomas; and 
Andrew A. Kane, grievance 
Committeeman. 


We Cannot Survive With Labor-Management Strife 


BY BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, 


Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 


Ast July 26 Philip Murray and I stood before some 
200 members of the CIO’s Wage Policy Committee 
MJ who had assembled at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington to cheer the good news that a labor contract had 
been signed between the major steel companies and the 
union. It was a noteworthy occasion: a costly strike had 
been terminated and both union and management felt an 
equitable settlement had been reached. Concord was the 
order of the hour. 

But... 

What happened in the days preceding the reconciliation ? 
There had been eight weeks of strike. In the midst of an 
emergency armament program the nation lost nearly 18 
million tons of steel. Union members had sacrificed an 
average of $650 per man in wages. Other industries felt 
the impact. Coal mines were shut down and thousands of 
railroad workers were furloughed. Steel-consuming manu- 
facturers ordered production curtailed as inventories 
dwindled, 

Everyone lost—everyone, that is, but Joe Stalin. It is 
my conviction the strike need never have occurred. Iron- 
ically, the contract signed that day in Washington sub- 
stantially contained terms offered by the steel companies 
prior to the strike. The only conclusion to such a damag- 
Ing impasse between labor and management is that some- 

g is haywire with the rules of the game. 
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Last fall at the celebration of the Centennial of Engi- 
neering I pointed out the alarming extent to which our 
advances in the scientific and engineering fields are now 
being wiped out by our failure to make similar progress, 
as a nation, in the field of human relations. Here is one 
startling example among hundreds which emphasizes this 
point: . 

Since the end of World War II the American steel in- 
dustry has been engaged in a vast program of expansion 
which has added an average of about 214 million tons 
each year to its ingot capacity. But in the same period the 
industry has lost an average of 7 million tons annually as 
a result of strikes. That means for every ton of capacity 
we have added, we have lost nearly three tons of produc- 
tion. 

Production losses resulting from strikes impose a severe 
penalty upon our industrial might. At Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, U. S. Steel is spending more than 
$400 million on the largest single integrated mill ever 
undertaken by the industry at one time. It will take this 
plant ten years to turn out as much tonnage as our nation 
lost in less than eight weeks last summer. 

Obviously the time has come for us to search for a better 
way to settle our labor disputes. The American people are 
patient, but they will not sit by forever and permit strikes 
to endanger our national defense, to impede our industrial 


i} 


Blast Furnace irox is shown being charged into an open 
hearth furnace at U_ S. Steel’s South Works, Chicago, II- 
linois, for the production of high grade steels. 


progress and to wipe out the savings of thousands of work- 
ers, many of whom—in some cases—are not directly in- 
volved in the controversy. Ultimately the force of public 
opinion is going to compel drastic action in Washington— 
action which can only result in the further suppression of 
our precious liberties. 


Atreavy we hear it suggested that the right to strike be 
abolished completely in periods of national emergency. 
- That way, I think, lies slavery, and I do not see how any 
thoughtful American can support such a proposal. 

Elsewhere we hear an increasing demand for govern- 
ment arbitration of labor disputes. That way, I believe, 
lies the eventual nationalization of industry and the murder 
of Free Enterprise, for it seems clear to me that if wages 
and other major production costs are to be dictated by 
any government-appointed agency, then the government it- 
self must soon take over our industries and assume direct 
financial responsibility for the consequences of its de- 
cisions. Should that occur, of course, it would -also mean 
the end of labor’s right to strike; for the right to strike 
against the government is already denied by law. 

So either of these proposals must lead to the suppression 
of individual freedom and both are, therefore, fundamen- 
tally wrong. I do not mean to suggest, however, that there 
is no need for government action in this field. There is. 

I believe that government must fix the rules under which 
the collective bargaining process is to operate—rules that 
are fair to both sides and that are enforced, firmly, and 
without favor. I also believe that some future Congress 
must face up to the question of labor monopoly just as past 
Congresses have clamped down on industrial monopoly. 

But I do not believe that political interference with the 
collective bargaining process itself can ever produce any- 
thing but mere industrial conflict. Government interven- 
tion does not prevent strikes—it invites them. And it al- 


During the past year Benjamin F. Fairless, Chajp. 
man of U. S. Steel Corporation, has made notable 
contributions in exploring a better way for creating 
harmony between labor and management. Those wh |p ‘al 
attended the celebration of the Centennial of Eng 
neering in Chicago last September will recall that 
Mr. Fairless was given the John Fritz award for his ! 
work in this field. In this issue of the American Engj. |B can 
neer Mr. Fairless summarizes his thoughts on this |B P€° 
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ways will as long as one party or the other has a betel the 
chance to get a favorable settlement from its politid— 5 
friends in Washington than it has at the bargaining tak Bunt 

We learned this under the Labor Board in the last wa fe 
We learned it again under the administration of wagead® thro 
price controls; and if we didn’t learn it during the recey preé 
steel strike we are incapable of learning anything! own 

But we cannot look to government for the final ansvaf 4 ce 
to this problem. We must solve it for ourselves. It isan whi 


- sponsibility that resis upon all of us—and especiallya— 8 


management and labor. There must be a better way dl take 
settling our differences than just bw slugging them outa wor 
the expense of the entire nation. There must be a betel own 
way of using our freedom than by undermining our abil they 
to defend thet freedom. And clearly there is. Our job isi peo 
find it. TI 

I believe that this nation has a right to expect America not . 
labor and management to bargain in a spirit of reaswft the | 
and decency. I believe it is fed up to the gills with nam noth 
calling, mud-slinging and personal abuse. I believe 
pects labor to use the strike only as a weapon of last res 


—not as the opening gun in a campaign for tactical advan} jnste 
tage. I believe it expects management to respect and dB tro] 
fend the right of its workers to bargain, voluntanhi the 
through unions of their choosing. I believe it expects bl yirty 
of us to live and to let live—to recognize that our lon men 
range interests are identical . . . not antagonistic... on ¢] 
that anything which injures one of us will gravely jeopa"— Ty, 
ize the securtiy of the other. owne 
In short it expects us to substitute cooperation for ch selye 
flict; and to end this industrial warfare once and ford ® bocg, 
form 
Tar is a large order. It is a task to challenge the fné§ their 
minds in the land. It will demand infinite patience #{ that 
endless perseverance. But if it can be accomplished, it on th 
stand out—I think—as the greatest contribution of iff price 
century towards the industrial development of Ameriti® incre 
Our failure to find a better way to solve labor-mamg¢y® alone 
ment difficulties stands as a perilous threat to our sys To 
of free enterprise. Throughout history are repeated ex abou 
ples of how government dictatorship of business has spell in ou 
doom to both labor and management, as well as the eslit]® land 
economy of the involved nations. Government control, tryin, 
stead of guidance, eliminates initiative—the vital ingt 
dient of any nation’s growth. It plays no favorites, we Ay h 
both labor and capital are swept aside when gover the o 
takes the helm. ble f 
In colonial America, the tools that a worker employe mana 
were simple and cheap, and he owned them himsell#' as th 
rule, but today they have become so complex and 9% tem j 
pensive that in many of our major industries it takes Th 
upon tens of thousands of dollars to provide the machi ub 
and materials that a single worker uses. Since 10" duetr 


vidual has that kind of money—even in America—t* 
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ires the combined savings of millions of our people, in 
all walks of life, to suppy the productive facilities upon 
which our industrial workers depend. 

Thus, over the centuries our whole national economy 
has become deeply rooted in what is known as the “capi- 
talistic system” —not the monopolistic variety of capitalism 
which has existed so widely in Europe, but a peculiarly 
American brand of highly-competitive capitalism which 
we like to call free enterprise. 

About a hundred years ago, however—when our Ameri- 
can Enterprise system was just beginning to provide our 

ple with all the luxuries which have now become so 
commonplace in their daily lives—two very brilliant and 
highly educated men named Marx and Engels published in 
Europe, a document which has inflamed the minds of 
greedy men in every corner of the earth. They called this 
document a “Communist Manifesto,” and it has become 
the unholy Bible of the Socialist’s religion. 

Briefly, Marx argued that workers would never be free 
until they, themselves, owned the facilities of production. 
He declared that they could only acquire this ownership 
through revolution, and to foster that revolution, he 
preached the doctrine of class hatred. He saw workers and 
owners as natural and eternal enemies. And so, more than 
a century ago, he started the “Hate-Your-Boss” campaign 
which persists to this day—even in America, unhappily. 

But in developing this theory, Marx made one fatal mis- 
take which has spread misery and suffering all over the 
world: He thought that public ownership and Government 
ownership were one and the same thing. And of course, 
they aren’t. They are poles apart as millions of wretched 
people have discovered to their sorrow. 

The workers in Russia had their revolution, but they do 
not own the tools of production. The State owns the tools; 
the Commissars own the workers; and the workers own 
nothing at all. 

Then the workers in England had their revolution, too 
...a quiet little revolution which was fought with ballots 
instead of bullets, but which placed Labor in absolute con- 
trol of the government for six years. And during this time 
the government—acting in the name of Labor—took over 
virtually all of the key industries in Britain, but still the 
men who worked in the coal mines, in the steel mills and 
on the railroads did not own the tools of production. 

The government owned them, and while Labor in turn, 
owned the government—after a fashion—the men them- 
selves soon found that they had merely traded one set of 
bosses for another. Instead of ‘taking orders from the 
former owners of these enterprises, the workers now took 
their orders from the bureaucrats, and the very first thing 
that these bureaucrats tried to do was to show a profit 
on these state-owned operations. To that end they raised 
prices substantially and repeatedly, and they resisted wage 
increases with a determination and force that government 
alone can command. 

To this day the pay of the British steelworker is only 
about one-third as much as is paid to the average worker 
in our American steel mills; and now a disillusioned Eng- 
land has turned its back on the Marxist philosophy and is 
trying hard to unscramble its Socialistic omelet. 


Iv his thirst for revolution, Marx overlooked completely 
the only economic system on earth under which it is possi- 
ble for the workers themselves to own, to control, and to 
manage directly the facilities of production. And shocking 
as the news may be to the disciples of Karl Marx, that sys- 
tem is Capitalism. 

= truth is that here in America we have real and direct 
F lic ownership of our biggest and most important in- 

ustries. That ownership is sold daily, in little pieces, on 


the stock market. It is constantly changing hands, and if 
the workers of this country truly wish to own the tools of 
production, they can do so very simply. 

They do not have to seize the government by force of 
arms. They do not even have to win an election. All in the 
world they have to do is to buy, in the open market, the 
capital stock of the corporation they want to own—just as 
millions of other Americans have been doing for many 
decades. So why should they do it the hard way? 

I imagine that some of you may be saying: “Oh, that’s 
all very good in theory, but of course it isn’t possible in 
practice. No group of workers could ever purchase the 
great multi-billion dollar corporations that we have today.” 
The fact is that, at today’s market prices, the employees of 
U. S. Steel could buy every share of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Corporation almost as easily and just 
as cheaply as they can purchase a moderately good auto- 
mobile. 

We have approximately 300,000 employees. That is not 
just steelworkers, of course. It is all our workers—includ- 
ing me. And together, they could buy all the common 
stock of the Corporation by purchasing just 87 shares 
apiece. At today’s prices, those 87 shares would cost them 
a total of less than $3,500. And at today’s wages the aver- 
age steelworker earns that much in approximately ten 
months. 

By investing $10 a week apiece—which is about what 
our steelworkers gained in the recent wage increase—the 
employees of U. S. Steel could buy all of the outstanding 
common stock in less than seven years, and—except for 
the relatively small fixed sum that is paid in dividends on 
the preferred stock—our workers would then be entitled 
to receive all of those so-called “bloated profits” they have 
heard so much about. But here, I’m afraid, they would be 
in for a disappointing surprise. At current rates, the total 
dividend on their 87 shares would amount to only $261 
a year. 

In order to control U. S. Steel, these workers would 


Typical steelmaker Donice B. Williams of the Maywood 
Plant of U. S. Steel’s Consolidated Western Steel Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 
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not even have to purchase 87 shares apiece. Sixty-two 
shares of common stock would give them a voting majority 
in the Corporation’s affairs. That would cost them less 
than $2,500, at the present market, and an investment of 
only $5 a week would turn the trick in less than ten years. 
Then they could elect their own Board of Directors, fire 
the present management, put CIO Steelworkers’ president 
in my job, if they wished, and run the business to suit 
themselves. 

Before they become too overjoyed at this prospect, how- 
ever, I think they should be warned that they still would 
not be their own bosses, of course, for the true bosses of 
every American business are its customers, and unless 
those customers are satisfied as to the quality, quantity 
and the price of the product, there will be no business and 
there will be no jobs. But as long as the new owners of the 
company could keep the customers happy, they could run 
the show exactly as they pleased. 

Now perhaps I should make it perfectly clear at this 
point that I am not advocating that our employees go out 
and buy control of United States Steel. I don’t think that 
would be good either for the workers or the Company. 
and from the standpoint of the national interest, I think 
it is far better that our key industries should be owned— 
as they now are—by a broad and representative cross- 
section of the whole American public . . . by the workers 
in many different fields of enterprise, by the consumers 
of all kinds of products, by schoolteachers, and business- 
men, and widows and pensioners—in short. by the average 
American. 


I can’r help feeling that if the workers in America ever 
did own the tools of production, all of us would quickly 
learn a few very fundamental and very simple economic 
truths that have somehow escaped a great many of our 
people. 

We would learn that this endless conflict between owner 
and worker is the sheerest, unadulterated folly; for when 
we fight over profits, we are fighting over peanuts. 

Of the total sum which the workers and the owners 
of U. S. Steel divided up between them last year, more 
than 92 per cent went to the workers, while less than 8 
per cent went to the owners. Yet that small share which 
went to the owners was the total “rent” we paid them for 
all the billions of dollars worth of plants and furnaces and 
facilities we used in making steel. And without these fa- 
cilities, of course, our men could not have made any steel 


at all. 


Let the workers take one-tenth of everything the owners 
received for the use of these tools, and what would they 
get? Peanuts, less than a dime a day. But let them go 
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Steamer Benjamin F. Fair- 
less of U. S. Steel’s Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company turning 
in the slip at Gary Works of 
U. S. Steel, Gary, Indiana. 


whole hog and grab all of the owners’ share . . . let then 
wipe out all of these dividends completely and foreyg A 
... and what happens then? They would destroy the com Inga 
pany, destroy their jobs, work infinite harm upon a yeaa 
segment of our national economy and wipe out the saving 
which more than 275,000 of their fellow Americans hay 
invested in our business. And for what? For the price 
about three cartons of cigarettes a week, apiece! 
American workers will never improve their standard of 
living by grabbing the meager share which the ownen 
get from our present economic pie. They will only doi 
by producing a larger pie with a bigger share for every 
one. | 
If we produce more goods we shall have more goods 
to divide among ourselves. If we produce fewer goods 
we shall have less to divide and less to live on. For no 
matter how many billions of dollars we may have in ow 
collective pocket as a nation, we cannot buy more tha f" 


we have produced, and the dollars themselves me 
nothing. They are only paper, and we cannot eat them, 
wear them, or build a house of them. the 

And there we have the simple, economic truths of th... 
matter. To live better we must produce more, but po Boon. 
duction is the result of teamwork, not of conflict. We can- A 
not produce by fighting each other and hating each othe, B ..,y 
for by doing that we destroy ourselves. And we shall ony B ip.a¢ 
achieve our fullest measure of production when we beg & i. ;, 
to understand that the interests of worker and owner ar high 
not antagonistic, but identical . . . that under our Amen: poy, 
can system of enterprise it is impossible for one to prospet B in a 
while the other suffers. 

That is the lesson which, somehow, we must learn, yé 
we find people today—both in and out of the crackpot ft 
ternity of Karl Marx—who are trying to keep us from 
learning it. They seek to breed suspicion and distrust 
among us. They tell us that one economic group is the 
“natural enemy” of another, and they ask us for vast polit 
cal power so that they can “protect” us against those not 
existent economic enemies. In short, they follow the dl 
political maxim: “Divide and Rule.” 


S,p to relate, that policy has served them well on o0t 
sions, but it has always served America ill. There is 00 
future in it for us or for our people. But there is a ful 
—and a very great future—for every American im P® 
tecting and perfecting the only economic system m 
world where men and women, in every walk of life, @ 
and do own the tools of production. _ 

This country can attain security only through its stead 
fast determination to unite and produce by gainful ¢ 
tive bargaining with government guidance rather 
absolute control.—End. 
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Roman streets show- 
ing miles of roadway 
are depicted here. 

Roman roads through- 
out the empire were 
mainly treeless to aid 
the sun in drying them 
quickly after heavy 
rains. 
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«| THE ROMANS KNEW THEIR ROADS: 


re tha OLLOWING up recent dispatches from many sources England, merely with modern resurfacing material. 
> mean =H showing the decrepit state of the United States high- These ancient roads have withstood the ravage of time, as 
t then ways, the AMERICAN ENGINEER did a little digging in weather and traffic in a truly amazing manner. It has 
oft the musty files of history on the subject of roads—and been estimated that a modern highway’s life span is about 
+. came up with a picture story that we believe will be of 20 to 30 years; yet, the Appian Way, constructed in 300 
ut Pr ® considerable interest to engineers. B.C., has survived the travel of all the intervening centuries 
ok According to the National Geographic Society, a current ~—a record for longevity. ms 
Ilo ah survey by a group of American engineers recently revealed It costs the American taxpayer some $4. billion annually 
 Bige that the 2,000-year-old Roman Highway, the Appian Way, to create, administer and maintain roads in the United 
is in better condition today than many of our modern States. It is one of the heaviest investments the taxpayer 
rps highways. Many other fine roads built at the time of the makes each year! Billions of dollars of the national income 
rile Roman Empire, in England, France and North Africa, are are produced from the highways: Major industries such 
in an excellent state of preservation. The firm roadbeds as the automobile industry, motor gasoline and oil indus- 
of many others are being utilized today. particularly in tries, tires, trucking, to mention a few, depend upon it 


listrust This print by the Bureau of Public Roads is of a macadam road being built in 1823. 
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ANCIENT ROMAN 2-LANE MILITARY ROAD 


VS 


TRESAGUET ROAD, FRANCE, 1775 TO 1830 


Roads were as important centuries ago as they are today. Methods of construction have greatly Thi 
ehanged, but many essentials have remained the same. 
opment from the ancient Roman two-lane military road, to concrete pavements now in use. 


TELFORD ROAD, ENGLAND, 1820 


ped stit 


MACADAM ROAD, UNITED STATES, 1900. 


od 


HEAVY-DUTY 2-LANE CONCRETE PAVEMENT, UNITED STATES, 1936 how 


The above drawings trace road building devel- 


All photos from U. S. Public Roads 


This diorama begins with picture showing all stages of 
a highway in the process of completion (upper left). 
Upper right, the armies use a highway recently completed. 
Then, in order, a cart of Roman citizens use a portion 
of the road; a covered chariot plods along the route; a 
hand-carried litter in which a Roman woman reposes; a 
chariot racing down the excellently paved road; two pedes- 
trians walk along the road and a beggar sits on the curbing- 
stool; a Public Roads official molds the tiny figurines used 
in the diorama study of an ancient road. 
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-hand-roller to provide a hard, solid, smooth foundation 


for a livelihood. Considering this heavy investment aif was 


the enormous revenue, perhaps a re-evaluation of basi R 
engineering principles of the Roman roadbuilders is inf’ goy, 
order. larly 

In the days of the Roman Empire the tools were simi was 
but adequate. Our 20th century rush had not botherif pas: 
the Roman road engineers. Time was no object. Vas F 
hordes of slaves, soldiers and freedmen were employ duct 
to produce the magnificent roads of the time. Today, i engi 
would probably cost about $500,000 a mile to reprodut® faci 
the hand built Roman road. Today’s heavy duty, two lan S 
highway, with modern machinery, costs from $60,000 
$100,000 per mile. Co 


Surveying instruments were known in the ancient worl bor 
The first record of a precision surveying instrument iss thin! 
early as the 2nd century B.C., claimed by the Grek® its r 
mathematician Hero. The instrument used was a Dioptu® man 


The lack of status that worries too many highway eng: Ame 
neers today was no problem among the Romans. Onl 
officials of the highest rank were permitted to plan th 
Roman roads and execute them. The Emperor August 
was one of a long line of noble Roman road engineers. bi, 


Oxce the highway plan was inaugurated by the mln 
emperor, work was assigned and gotten under way. Afte 
the roadbed was cleared, the ground was broken by# 
oxen and wheel plow. Picks and shovels were emplo 

in excavating and removing the soil to a solid foundatim 
often down to five feet deep. Slaves transported basket 
of waste fill from the area and replaced it with solid eat 
This was tamped with a beetle and compacted will! 


The Romans knew how to make cement (a secret is 
to the Western World for many centuries), and laid up 
the subgrade a fine layer of mortar prepared by mii 
lime and sand together. This was spread with either alt 
handled trowel or a rake. 

Masonry workers fitted huge blocks of soft stone on the 
subgrade by hand. The stones were carried by porters I 
cords suspended on poles across their shoulders. The let 
principle and the use of the crowbar was applied in seltit 
the huge stones in place. 
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Lime or hydraulic concrete was applied over the lower 
courses and blocks of hard lava were used for the surfac- 
ing. Many times the lava was hauled over long distances. 
Roman roads spreading out from Rome throughout the 
Empire totaled over 50,000 miles and the main military 
highways were almost all built in this manner. Often a final 
smooth course of concrete was applied to the surface of the 
lava but generally the polygonal shaped lava blocks con- 
stituted the surface. 

The magnifying glass and compass were apparently un- 
known. The range of all instruments was restricted to 
what could be seen with the naked eye. However, even 
with their crude instruments, the Romans achieved a skill 
in roadbuilding unequaled until modern times. 


The Romans constructed various types of roads de- 
pending upon their probable use. The Via was the term 
applied to the common road or highway as we think of it 
today. These were usually built about 8 feet in width. 
The main or military highways, suchas the Via Appia, 
however, were built in three sections. The middle part of 
the road was usually about 16 feet wide of paved surface. 
This section of the road was separated from the sides, or 
the margines, by a curb about two feet wide by 18 inches 
high. This curbing served double duty as seats for travelers 
as well as a division for the wheeled traffic from the 
pedestrian traffic. The margines were similar in many re- 
spects to our present day sidewalks, though horse traffic 
jent ani was permitted upon them. 
of bas Roman roads are remarkable for traveling a straight 
TS 18 course, regardless of obstacles. The Via Appia is particu- 
larly noted for this. At one point near Terracine, solid rock 
was cut away to a height of 120 feet to allow the road to 


pass. 


e simpk 


vothere 


ct Va From the magnificent ruins of Roman bridges and aque- 

nployei ducts throughout western Europe it is evident that Roman This di a Stl aR 

proaut facilely as we do today. 
y y at upper right, the digging of the trench to lay the road’s 


eR ; open aap CAN ENGINEER feels, it is instruc- foundation. Then, in order: workmen carrying away the 
Baill be pos rubble; four laborers carrying the huge lava blocks to lay 
two borrow from the peor an din ‘Iders? What d Pp the foundation of the road; a laborer and his oxen bring- 
nt iss think? mame at do you ing in material for concrete; concrete being rolled; a 
wor eaten te a ENGINEER would like to hear from finishing stage of laying polygonal lava blocks for the 
surface; the cycle is complete and surveying proceeds for 
eng America’s highway problems.—En the continuation of the highway. 
Onl 
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a lon 
on tt Above: How time has dealt with the Appian way. According to the National Geographic Society, a 
ers by current survey by a group of American engineers recently revealed that the 2,000-year-old Roman High- 


way is in better condition today than many of our modern highways. Many other fine roads built at ~ ‘ 


e level 
. e time of the Roman Empire, in England, France, and North Africa, are in an excellent state of 


sel preservation. The firm roadbeds of many others are being utilized today, particularly in England, 
merely with modern resurfacing material added. 
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NSPE Member Named One of Nation’s Ten Qutsianding Young Men 


Frank N. Piasecki Wins Jaycee Award 


a helicopter in the sky carrying the intercity mail. 
Daily we read about dramatic rescues in which the 
aircraft has been employed in Korea, or in flood areas. We 
hear of plans for using transport helicopters like buses 
_to solve interurban commuting problems. Yet few of us 
stop to think that a major share of the credit in pioneering 
the infant helicopter industry belongs to one alert young 
engineer—F rank N. Piasecki of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
The remarkable accomplishments of Mr. Piasecki, who 
is Chairman of the Board of the Piasecki Helicopter Cor- 
poration, Morton, Pa., and an NSPE member, were spot- 
lighted recently when the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce named the 33-year-old engineer to its list 
of the ten outstanding young men of 1952. Choice of the 
men for the awards is always predicated on outstanding 
contributions both to their own professions and to the 
general welfare, and there is no doubt that Engineer 
Piasecki qualifies highly on each count. 

Born in Philadelphia, he received his professional train- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania and at New York 
University’s Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. His first 
engineering job after graduation was with the Platt-Le 
Page Helicopter Corporation where he worked in design- 
ing rotor controls and transmission mechanisms. 

In 1940, with five fellow aviation enthusiasts, he founded 
the PV Engineering Forum, which was later to expand into 
the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation. The young men, each 
a specialist in some branch of engineering, began holding 
their informal discussion and experimental meetings in 
an empty store heated only by a coal stove. With the advent 
of World War II, however, Piasecki spurred his com- 
panions on to obtaining enough financial support to pro- 
duce the experimental PV-2, a one-man helicopter which 
_ won for its designer the attention of the Navy Department 
after its successful testing in 1943. 

The PV-2, for which, incidentally, Piasecki himself 
served as test pilot, had many new features—a weight of 
less than 1000 Ibs., perfectly balanced blades, and a control 
system practically without lag. It was, however, of the 
small, conventional type; and what the Navy needed was 
an aircraft that could carry a payload of at least 1800 
lbs., that could, of course, accommodate more than one 


W: think nothing of it when we look up now and see 


Below, one of the Piasecki tandem helicopters is shown 
coming down on a landing strip in front of the Morton plant. 
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Frank N. Piasecki, 
pictured at the right, 
has played a dra- 
matic role in the 
growth of the now- 
flourishing helicop- 
ter industry. Because 
of his contributions 
to its development, 
the young aeronauti- 
cal engineer has won 
nationwide recogni- 
tion and has been 
accorded several 
national honors. 


man, that could, for instance, land on the deck of a ves 
rocking in rough seas, and successfully handle the shiftin 
and unpredictable load to be met in rescue work. 

With these specifications before him, Piasecki went\ 
work, and in 1945, through his efforts, the world’s fx 
tandem transport helicopter was completed and flow 
thus marking a great new advance in aeronautical histon 
and preceding the development of all other transport hei 
copters by three years. 

Piasecki helicopters were used by the U. S. Maris 
Corps to develop the airborne assault tactics which enabk 
troops to be moved to strategic points by air. In additin 
to such transport uses, the Marines, the Navy, and th 
Air Force employ tandem helicopters for rescue woige ©H 
utility work, and anti-submarine warfare. A soon-tole 
completed model will carry up to 44 persons. en 


Evo vine from the group of six young engineers, stu(y 
ing problems of aeronautical engineering in their spar 
time—the original PV Engineering Forum, the Piased 
Helicopter Corporation now employs more than 4s! 
persons with an annual payroll of around $20,000,0ii 

Incidentally, much of the credit for the Piasecki plat 
expansion must go to the Philadelphia architectural eng 
neering firm of Rosengarten and Kraemer, who did tt 
design work. Both Engineers Carl A. Rosengarten a 
G. W. Kraemer are members of the NSPE. 

The man behind it all, Frank N. Piasecki, who li 
with his widowed mother in Lansdowne, can surely lod 
forward to even greater accomplishments in his alreiil 
phenomenally-successful career. In token of his accompli 
ments to date, in addition to the 1952 Jaycee award, 
has also received the Lawrence Sperry award given alll 
ally by the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. The lati Def 
recognition was accorded him in January 195]. 

He lists music and photography as his main hobbis 
(His father once had hopes that he would become a con 
violinist.) But one of his chief interests both on andé 
the job is working to raise the standards of the engineetlt 
profession and to wake up the country to the pressing? 
for more and better technical education for the engine 


of the future—End. 
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—Part Two of Two Parts— 


EXECUTIVE RESEARCH SURVEY 
NUMBER TWO 


How 


the Utilization 
Manpower 


Prepared Under the Direction of 
THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS CONFERENCE BOARD FOR INDUSTRY 


f cag HIS report is a summary of the second of a series of Executive Research Surveys begun in 
‘ | 1951 by the National Society of Professional Engineers, through its Professional Engineers 
rye Conference Board for Industry. It pools the experience of more than 495 com- 
“id's fx _ employing engineers, on the subject of “How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
anpower 

ape The purpose of the research program is to assemble and publish current information on 

+ he engineering-management relations for the benefit of industrial employers of engineers and the 
engineering profession. 
- Mar The report as published appears as a 55-page book—see page 24 for more information. A 


rapes The first part of this condensation appeared in the February, 1953, issue of THE 
a AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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ue wolf CHAPTER VI ENGINEERING TURNOVER— 
on-tobe A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


engineering turnover... 


causes and results 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 
Engineering turnover a serious problem 


study 
spalt 
Piasedi 
an 


dustries and areas where the shortage is most acute 
and the recruiting of engineers is most active. 

Engineers most in demand include aeronautical, elec- 

tronic, mechanical and electrical engineers. This does not 


Jf aos turnover is particularly serious in the in- 


000,00 Some major contributing factors 

oki plat © Company-sponsored benefits help reduce turnover mean that other classes of engineers aren’t also in great 

ral eng demand. But it is in the groups mentioned that the turn- 
group 


* Incentives important to engineers 


be Professional engineers exempt from salary controls 
ilitary demands reduce engineering manpower Forty-two per cent of the companies surveyed reported 
ho le supply that they found engineering turnover a problem in main- 
ely li * Reserve requirements a particular problem taining an efficient engineering staff. Military demands 
alreat * NSPE’s (recommendations) draft and reserve have contributed substantially to the turnover. Other fac- 
ympli policy tors which were mentioned often included: possibilities 
vard, lt * Engineers in vital industries perform their pa- of independent work, “grass is greener,” national anxiety, 
ant triotic duty competitors will pay high prices for our know-how, young 
e latte ©=Defense program requires many engineers engineers moving to obtain wider experience, the human eg 
° Defense and defense-supporting industries have need for change, competition, more money traded for 
robbie highest demand stability and opportunity, military service and pirating, 
or e Other companies have about same 1940 ratio of promotion to executive positions, better advancement with 
to employees larger firms, and aggressive recruiting and advertising by 
gu : engineering man-hours required than ever others. 
elore Of interest here is the comment made by the president 


Editor’s Note: Asterisks throughout the text indicate deleted portions from the original report. 
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of a small firm. He said: “The way for the small firm to 
keep their engineers is to treat them as professional peo- 
ple, pay them adequately, keep them informed, and give 
them some prospect of professional development. The 
firms who do this are still subject to ‘pirating’ but to 
a much less extent than those who regard their engineer- 
ing employees as expendable material.” 


COMPANY SPONSORED BENEFITS AND 
INCENTIVES HELP REDUCE TURNOVER 


The dictionary defines benefits as “Whatever promotes 
welfare.” Incentives are defined as “motives, whatever 
incites to action.” 

Benefits include hospitalization, insurance and pension 
plans which contribute to the employees’ welfare. 

Incentives are usually financial such as more pay, the 
offer of base pay plus profit sharing, and the opportunity 
for rapid advancement. 

Although 81 per cent of the companies felt that com- 
pany-sponsored benefits are effective in reducing engi- 
neering turnover, many of them pointed out that their 
relative importance has declined, particularly among the 
larger companies, since most of them now have hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance and pension plans. 

Generally, it was indicated that the various incentives 
which the companies offered were more important than 
the benefits to engineers. The basic reason given for this 
was that the incentives offered by an individual company 
enabled it to afford the engineer advantages which could 
not be secured in most other companies. 

The relative importance of the incentives was given as 

follows: 


1. Gpportunity for advancement 
2. Stability of employment 
3. Chance to receive extra training 
4. Essential industry 
. 5. Profit sharing plan 


EFFECT OF SALARY CONTROLS 


The Survey indicated that Salary Stabilization Board 
regulations had proved costly in terms of lowered morale 
and loss of key personnel. A number of companies re- 
sponded that these regulations had an adverse effect upon 
their wage situations. 

In considering continuation and amendment of the De- 
fense Production Act, in the Spring of 1952, Congress 
was made aware of this situation by representatives of 
NSPE. In testimony before the Congressional Committee, 
NSPE representatives requested the treatment of engineers 
as professional people similar to that provided in the 
original Defense Production Act for lawyers and doctors. 
Senator Flanders, in commenting on this portion of the 
Act, stated on the Senate Floor: “The professional engi- 
neer does not simply perform a routine duty, no matter 
how well it must be done. He is a creative person and 
we cannot apply salary controls to such a man.” 

As a result, the law as passed contained provisions 
exempting from salary controls as of July 1, 1952, all 
professional engineers employed in a professional ca- 


pacity. 
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The freeing of professional engineers from salary op, 
trols should in a large measure overcome the salary og, 
trol problems noted by companies participating in th 
Survey. These notations showed that salary controls ¢9), 
tributed substantially to engineering turn-over. Exemptiq, 
from salary conirol will permit additional incentive ,, 
retain professional engineers in engineering capacitig 
Many engineering graduates in the past have turned j) 
other fields of endeavor because of more lucrative oppo, 
tunities. 


THE EFFECT OF 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


One of the major demands on the limited engineering 
manpower is the increase in the requirements of the armel 
forces. Much study and time has been devoted to working 
out an equitable solution but the situation remains unclear, 

It is estimated that half of last year’s class of engineer. 


ing graduates were diverted to the Armed Forces throug, 


the draft, R.O.T.C. and the calling up of Reserve and 
National Guard units. All graduates commissioned in 
R.O.T.C. and about half of the enlisted members of th 
Reserve and National Guard were prompty called to active 
duty. This serious diversion, coupled with increased e. 
fense demands, has depleted the number of engineer 
available to industry. It is unlikely that the June, 1952 
graduates were in less demand by the military. 

The difficulty of obtaining deferments for their engi 
neering personnel has kept many companies from seck- 
ing them. Only 38 per cent of the survey participants r 
quested deferments for their young engineers eligible unde 
Selective Service. A somewhat higher number, 43 per cent, 
asked that their engineers in the Reserve be granted defer 
ment. The replies showed that the deferment is granted 
less often in the Reserve group which generally constitutes 
the more highly-trained engineers. When engineers ar 
deferred, it is usually for six months only. A number of 
the firms find that their engineers feel it is hardly worth 
the trouble and do not request deferment. 

An electrical manufacturer making transformers ani 
other electrical components important to the defense effor 
states that military policy concerning men in the Reserves 
is particularly short-sighted. He comments: “The services 
feel they own these men and give little consideration 10 
the engineering urgency in industry to serve the defens 
effort.” 

This policy dates back to the period when the Reserves 
were a small, highly-specialized group. Since World Wa 
II, the size of the Reserves has increased so greatly that 
a sizable number of engineers are now in the Reserves 
Engineering groups are seeking to make the Defense Dt 
partment aware of the role which civilian engineers 
play in supplying them with the best available war m* 
terial. 

Admiral Ben Moreell, Civil Engineer Corps, US) 
(ret.), chairman of the board, Jones and Laughlin Ste! 
Corporation, served as a member of the Scientific Mar: 
power Advisory Committee. In a recent article in The 
Saturday Evening Post, he pointed out that the inefficiel! 
scientific manpower policies of World War II had dé 
astrous effects upon our war effort. The Admiral urgel 
that action be taken to insure that American technolog 
is kept ahead of that of any potential aggressor. 
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HOW CURRENT DEFENSE NEEDS 
AFFECT ENGINEERING REQUIREMENTS 


As might be expected, the effect which the defense pro- 

am has had upon the companies and their engineering 
staffs varies greatly depending upon the type and size 
of each business. 

In defense and defense-supporting industries the ratio 
of engineers to total employees has changed from an 
average of one engineer to every 40 employees in 1940 
to about one engineer to every 20 employees in 1952. The 
ratio of engineers to total employees is understandably 
high in engineering consulting firms where it may be as 
great as nine engineers to every ten employees. 

Such industries as petroleum refining and electric light 
and power production, although large employers of engi- 
neers, estimate that their ratio of engineers to total em- 
ployees has remained about the same since 1940. 

Defense production requirements may be as high as 
95-100 per cent (aircraft, jet propulsion, etc.) or as low 
as 2-5 per cent (petroleum refining, flooring, etc.). In a 
large number of defense-supporting companies, defense 
work accounted for about 50 per cent of their total pro- 
duction. 

It is evident that no set pattern exists concerning the 
effect of the defense program on all industry. Rather, it 
varies with each company and each industry depending 
upon its participation in defense work. 

The present demand for engineering manpower is by 
no means based upon defense alone. Modern industrial, 
business and civilian development requires more engi- 
neering man-hours than ever before. This demand keeps 
pace with the growth of the nation’s economy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Engineering turnover is causing concern in many in- 
dustries. Incentives offered by the individual firms are of 
more value in retaining engineering staffs than are hos- 
pitalization and insurance benefits which have become 
adopted generally. 

The exemption of professional engineers from salary 
controls should have a good effect upon the inability of 
companies to meet salary competition. 

Draft and Reserve manpower demands seriously affect 

engineers in industry. As yet, no efficient policy has been 
worked out to insure maximum use of scientific man- 
power, 
Effects of the defense program vary according to the 
industry and its size. The ratio of engineers to employees 
in defense and defense-supporting industries has risen 
from approximately one engineer to 40 employees in 1940 
to about one engineer to 20 employees today. 


CHAPTER VII 
preparing the engineers 
of the future 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


| Industry and education should stimulate interest 


in engineering careers 


March, 1953 


e Industry can promote interest in engineering 
careers 

e Traveling exhibits of large companies stimulate 
interest 


Scholarships and other educational grants 
Educational assistance for shop personnel and em- 
ployees’ children ‘ 


Universities and colleges can help 
© Cooperative student programs with industry 
¢ Emphasis on well-trained engineers 
e Engineering professors and instructors for part- 
time jobs 
e Expand cooperation with industry 
Unsuccessful engineering students are talent 
source 
e Almost 50% of students fail to complete engineer- 
ing courses 
e Train for career as technical aides 


ance counselors in engineering as a career is well un- 

derstood by most companies, according to the survey 
results. Copies of carefully prepared booklets and folders 
are distributed to the schools and colleges by the larger 
companies. These present the opportunities in engineering 
as they apply to these companies and give an indication of 
the impressive part which engineering plays in their ac- 
tivities. 

In smaller firms, the aproach to the schools is on a more 
personal basis and usually involves talks by company ex- 
ecutives to student groups. These firms often participate 
in “Career Days,” at which representatives of local in- 
dustries brief the students on the opportunities open to 
them. 

In order to give their relations with schools and col- 
leges a more personal approach, the larger companies 
send representatives around the country to contact them. 
Most of these representatives also visit the engineering 
colleges to recruit young engineers for their companies. 

Efforts to interest and stimulate students to consider 
science as a career are sponsored by several of the larger 
companies in the form of traveling exhibits. Examples of 
these are the General Motors show, “Previews of Prog- 
ress,” the Westinghouse, “Energy in Action,” and General 
Electric’s “House of Magic.” Although such shows play 
to civic clubs and other like groups as well as to high 
schools, they serve to encourage interest in science among 
parents and students which, in turn, increases the number 
of students who consider engineering careers. 

In addition to these efforts to urge students to consider 
engineering as a career, a number of companies partici- 
pate in student guidance clinics and summer training pro- 
grams. The importance of engineering in industry’s op- 
erations is demonstrated in practical form by displays of 
working models of plants and equipment as well as guided 
trips through factories, laboratories and other industrial 
facilities. 


INDUSTRY PROVIDES ASSISTANCE 


It is accepted as necessary to stimulate the interest of 
students and their parents in engineering as a career. 
However, the problem of obtaining more engineers will 
continue to exist unless it is made possible for all promis- 


T=: need for interesting students and vocational guid- 
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ing students to study engineering. In some cases, the stu- 
dents do not have the financial resources to undertake this 
expensive training. Industry can help by providing 
scholarships for worthy students. 

The survey disclosed that this is being done in many 
companies and that there are a number of different types 
of scholarship assistance. Some scholarships specify that 
the recipient must work for the company upon graduation 
while others do not insist upon this. 

Two factors which vary considerably are the amount 
and the length of the scholarships. Some are full scholar- 
ships for the entire college period while others are specific 
grants which cover part or most of the tuition for certain 
periods. 

It is reported that the granting of scholarships to the 
children of employees not only encourages them in their 
studies but also has a healthy effect upon employee morale 
and labor relations. 

One large aircraft manufacturer grants engineering 
scholarships to students and to all employees, including 
shop personnel. Scholarships are also given for the study 
of engineering subjects at night school. This policy takes 
advantage of the opportunities to train engineers from 
among employees who have the benefit of actual shop ex- 
perience. It also encourages employees with lesser skills 
to train for jobs as engineering aides and technical as- 
sistants. This results in improved employee morale. Ad- 
ditional engineers and technical assistants are made avail- 
able to ease the workload of the present engineering staff. 
The fact that these people have production know-how 
makes them highly effective engineering aides and en- 
gineers. 

In addition to scholarship awards to individuals, some 
firms ‘make grants to engineering colleges, donate engi- 
neering laboratory equipment and components, and work 
with the colleges to make engineering students more effec- 
tive and available in less time. Where the engineering 
colleges and the companies are neighbors, the students 
often work on a cooperative basis. 


WHAT ROLE CAN EDUCATION PLAY? 


The demand for young engineers has increased pressure 
on the engineering colleges to turn out a maximum num- 
ber of well-trained engineers. Prior to their graduation, 
the students are the objects of extensive recruiting cam- 
paigns by many companies which sorely need engineers. 
One educator commented in a recent Life magazine story 
concerning the recruiting efforts: “It’s like a fraternity 
rush; and it’s bad for the boys.” 

Some companies which have serious engineering man- 
power problems have been forced to relax their require- 
ments somewhat in order to fill their needs. However, at 
least one large company emphasized that it had not re- 
laxed its standards. Its spokesman commented: “By select- 
ing only top-flight engineers from the colleges, greater 
production can be obtained from them as employees.” 

Many educators fear that industry’s demand for engi- 
neers may encourage the over-extension of engineering 
college facilities. This could cause a decline in their educa- 
tional standards. They want industry to supply them with 
the financial backing necessary to increase their student 
capacity and improve their teaching facilities. 

At present, most private engineering colleges use a 
quota system limiting the number of students in each en- 


gineering field. This seeks to avoid over-taxing the Capay 
ity of their teaching staff, their space and their laboraton 
facilities. By so doing, they feel that they can avoid lower. 
ing their educational standards. 

* * * 


CONCLUSIONS 


Education and industry can both benefit by workin 
in harmony to make the maximum number of well-traine 
engineers available in the least possible time. 

Industry can help to insure the supply of engineers }y 
granting scholarships to worthy students as well as to is 
employees and shop personnel who show the requisite 
ability. In addition, it should support engineering College 
in ways that they may improve their training facilitis 
and enhance their teaching facilities. 

Industry can help attract competent men to the teach 
ing profession by offering counseling and part-time jos 
to supplement their low incomes as professors and in 
structors. 

It can also cooperate with the colleges in making a. 
rangements to provide enginers as part-time teachers, 

Engineering specialists and retired engineers should 
also be urged to teach on a part-time basis. 

Education, in turn, can strive to produce engineers with 
the best possible training. It can counsel those studenis 
who do not complete their engineering courses to train 
as engineering aides at technical institutes or with com 
panies which have their own training programs. The col 
leges can work with neighboring companies on a cooper 
tive student plan. In addition, they can re-examine theit 
curricula to make certain that it suits today’s needs, 

Through such cooperation, the greatest possible utiliza 
tion of engineering and technical talent will be achieved 


CHAPTER VIII 


how to improve 

the utilization of 
engineering manpower .., 
summary and 


recommendations 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Engineers’ work is evaluated by periodic 
appraisals 
e Semi-annual, annual and quarterly appraisals 
Psychological tests 
'e A case history summary 


Engineering staff potential for advancement | 
generally rated good 
e Engineers do not always have top rating 
® Engineers might review work and _ potential for 
advancement 
e The Engineer Utilization Checklist 


HOW DOES MANAGEMENT 
EVALUATE ITS ENGINEERING STAFFS! 
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be the most popular method of evaluating the work of 
the engineering staffs. There are differences of opinion 
among survey participants about the most effective periods 
for appraisal. The most common periods used are semi- 
annual, annual and quarterly. Semi-annual work ap- 
praisals are most frequently used by the companies sur- 


Pi appraisal plus personal observation appears to 


veyed. 
There are, of course, many refinements of the evalua- 


tion techniques used. One large electrical manufacturer 
yses the following comprehensive rule: 

“All prospects are rated on nine factors: loyalty, ex- 
perience, training, knowledge, disposition; ability to co- 
operate, to supervise and to delegate, and the opinion of 
associates.” 

Psychological tests are being used by many of the 
larger companies which retain industrial psychologists or 
psychiatrists. One large aircraft manufacturer uses a pro- 
gam of psychological ability, interest and _ personality 
tests. An oil refining company combines another factor 
with industrial psychology; it evaluates its engineers by: 
“) careful observation of performance during short-term 
promotions to sub-supervisory assignments; b. use of in- 
dustrial psychologists for testing and evaluating the po- 
tential of all likely material for supervisory assignments 
within the engineering department.” 


HOW HIGH IS THE POTENTIAL 
OF THE ENGINEERING STAFF RATED? 


Although the majority of survey answers indicated that 
the potential for advancement of the present engineering 
staff was either excellent or good, there were some replies 
which indicated that the potential was fair, satisfactory, 
limited or not good. In one case, it was rated poor. Al- 
though these less favorable replies were in the minority. 
there were enough of them to indicate that industry is not 
entirely satisfied with work of its engineering staffs or 
their potential. The spokesman for a large steel manu- 
facturer commented concerning engineering turnover: 
“No problem; just a shortage of good, trained engineers 
(plenty of poor ones) .” 

This suggests that engineering staffs would do well to 
review their work and their potential for advancement to 
determine whether or not they are meeting their com- 
panies’ needs and their own professional standards. By 
this analysis, they can check on their performance and 
methods whereby they can increase their potential for 
greater responsibility. 


THE ENGINEER 
UTILIZATION CHECKLIST 


One of the methods whereby industry can determine 
whether or not it is making the most efficient utilization 
of its engineering manpower is through a survey of its 
present engineering staff. This can be accomplished by 
the use of an “Engineer Utilization Checklist.” 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, the purpose of 
the list should be explained, i.e., (this checklist is designed 
to free you from routine tasks and enable you to devote 
Your time to more purely engineering work). The check- 
list seeks to determine from the engineers: 


Mareh, 1953 


1. What jobs or tasks are you now performing which 
could be turned over to technical specialists? 
Please give specific details. 

2. Are there any of your duties which could be 
simplified so that part or most of them could be 
turned over to subordinates? 

3. Is there any of your administrative detail work 
which could be done by non-engineers or com- 
petent secretaries? 

4. Can you suggest how the training program for 
recent college graduates could make them better 
equipped to be of assistance to you? 

5. What changes or improvements in organization 
and planning would you recommend to lessen 
the engineering staff's work-load? 

6. Do your working conditions enable you to do 
your work with peak efficiency? Have you any 
recommendations for their improvement? 

7. Have you any recommendations to offer to make 
the indoctrination program for newly-hired col- 
lege graduates and experienced engineers more 
effective ? 

8. How can shop personnel be made more effective 
in their assistance to you? Have you any shop 
person(s) you would like to recommend for 
training as a technician? 

9. Do you know of any person(s) within the ad- 
ministrative or manufacturing sections of the 
company who would make good technical as- 
sistants or who would be interested in training 
for such work? Anyone outside the company? 
May we have their names? 

10. Do you consider your communications with man- 
agement and your supervisors satisfactory? If 
they could be improved, what are your sugges- 
tions? 

11. Is there any of your routine work which could 
be performed by mechanical aids or made easier 
through their use? : 

12. May we have any other suggestions which you 
may have for relieving the engineering staff of 
routine detail so that they may concentrate on 
purely engineering work? 

13. Do you have any suggestions concerning coop- 
eration with local schools and colleges for train- 
ing student engineers? For use of their facilities? 


For retaining professors and instructors as con- 


sultants and part-time employees? 

14. Are there any engineering operations which could 
be changed in order to reduce or eliminate waste 
time and motion? 

The Engineering Utilization Checklist can be tailored 
to suit the requirements of each company. Chief impor- 
tance of the checklist is stimulating the engineering 
staff to think about and suggest methods for concentrat- 
ing on engineering and turning over routine details to 
subordinates.—End. 
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If you work for someone 
and want to make 
yourself more valuable 
...or if you are an 
employer who needs 


engineers 


LOOK AT THESE CHAPTER TITLES: 


Cuapter I Indoctrinating engineers—Suggestions for programs 
Cuapter II Making the existing engineering staff more effective 
Cuapter III The use of supporting personnel 

Cuaprer IV Are engineers’ talents being wasted? 

Cuaprer Auxiliary sources of engineering talent 

Cuapter VI_ Engineering turnover—Causes and results 


Cuapter VII Preparing the engineers of the future 


Cuaprter VIII How to improve the utilization of engineering manpower 
—Summary and recommendations 


Suggested Readings on Utilization 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me ........ copies of HOW TO IMPROVE THE UTILIZATION OF 
ENGINEERING MANPOWER at $............ per copy. } 

Please send me ........ copies of the first NSPE report, HOW TO IMPROVE 
ENGINEERING-MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATIONS, at $............ per copy. 

1 enclose (....money order) ( ...check) in the amount of $............. 


Wy ouLp you like to know how 500 of 
America’s leading industrial firms ay, 
solving their engineer shortage problems? 
Whether you are employer or employee, 
you can’t fail to learn much from this NEW 
book about a problem that has concerned 
the Nation’s leading industrial minds. How 
to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
Manpower is a 56-page study of industria} 
firms and engineering organizations em. 
ploying some 106,000 engineers and a total 
of 2,750,000 persons. It is the second in q 
series of Research Reports based on Execp. 
tive Research Surveys conducted by the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
through its Professional Engineers Confer. 
ence Board for Industry. The first report 
was entitled, How to Improve Engineering. 
Management Communications. 


How to Improve the Utilization of Engi. 
neering Manpower is a guide book and 
manual for the executive in companies and 
organizations employing engineers and en. 
gineering services. For the engineer.. the 
student engineer . . . the engineering edu. 
cator, it is an appraisal and textbook of the 
values of better utilization. 


In these times when management and en- 
gineers alike are striving to bring the vital 
contributions of engineering to maximum 
effectiveness in industry, research, govern- 
ment and national defense, this report on 
How to Improve the Utilization of Engi- 
neering Manpower is one of the most im- 
portant contributions yet made to manage- 
ment’s working bookshelf. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY... 


‘. . . an excellent job has been done in compiling the data 
and in the writing of this book." 
C. Davis Blackwelder, 


Vice President, Reynolds Metals Company 
".. the report is very well done." 
John Forslew, 
Chief Engineer, The Carnation Company 
"In reading this report | see ideas which we can employ to 


advantage in our company." 
A. C. Neff, Vice President, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 


"The report is an important step in improving the relation 
ships between management and engineers .. ." 
harles E. Lawall, 


Cc 
Ass't. Vice President, C&O Railway Co. 


Order Your Copies Today 


PRICES: 

For NSPE members—$! per copy, up to 
25 copies 

For non-members—$2 per copy, up 10 
25 copies 


Prices for quantities over 25 copies will 
be quoted on request. 
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Jy order to provide engineering stu- 
dents with practical as well as theo- 
retical training and make them ac- 
quainted at first hand with applied in- 
dustrial techniques, and also to bring 
about the more efficient use of the re- 
sults of on-campus engineering re- 
search, many schools and industrial 
concerns have been working out joint 
arrangements which unite their best 
efforts for these purposes. 

Two such interesting industry-edu- 
cation working agreements have re- 
cently come to the attention of your 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. They involve 
different approaches to the situation, 
but each in its own way will undoubt- 
edly help to expand the horizons of 
the engineering students concerned, in 
addition to proving mutually benefi- 
cial for the schools and companies 
taking part. 

The first of these innovations is an 
unusual motor design course which 
has just been inaugurated at the Case 
Institute of Technology in Cleveland 
with the start of the new semester in 
February. Normally such design 
courses are limited to mere “paper 
work” that cannot be checked by ac- 
tual tests for performance and manu- 
facturing practicability, but at Case 
the student engineers will now be able 
to have their own design efforts in- 
corporated into manufactured motors. 
Under the new plan, small groups 
of students will work together in de- 
signing motors from one to 7.5 horse- 
power. Their specifications will then 
be sent to Springfield, Ohio, to the 
main plant of Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
a79-year-old electrical manufacturing 
company, where the motors will be 
built at no charge. The company will 
then deliver the motors to Case where 
the students may check their work by 
making actual tests that are rarely 
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Below left: Discussing the Pratt Institute-Charles Engel- 
ard, Inc., agreement are, left to right: Professor Richard 
ub, Professor Herman Krinsky, and 
Mr. E, P, Anderson. At right: Motors designed by Case 


possible in ordinary classroom proce- 
dure. The motors will become the 
property of Case Institute as an ad- 
junct to regular laboratory equipment. 


Before setting up the course, Case 
staff members, including Dr. Paul 
Hoover, head of the Electrical Engi- 
neering Department, carefully re- 
viewed the design techniques used in 
the Robbins & Myers engineering de- 
partment. Mr. A. E. Hartman, instruc- 
tor for the new class, spent several 
months working with Robbins & Myers 
engineers in order to adapt the strictly 
industrial design processes for class- 
room instruction. 


Case officials emphasize that the re- 
sulting material will in no sense add 
up to what might be called a “trade 
course,” since fundamental design 
theory will not be sacrified. Work, 
however, will be calculated around 
present Robbins & Myers motor lami- 
nations in order that student-conceived 
designs may be built with existing 
company production tooling as far as 
possible. 

The second industry-education 
agreement is a working partnership 
that has been formed by Charles En- 
gelhard, Inc., Newark, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of industrial instru- 
ments, and the Pratt Institute, a 
Brooklyn technical college. Under a 
grant made by the Newark firm, re- 
search in the design and development 
of industrial instruments will be car- 
ried out at Pratt Institute by faculty 
members and students. 


Miasor problem to be studied in be- 
half of the Newark firm is the design 
of flow meters, instruments which 
measure the quantity of fluid passing 
through a pipe. Special emphasis will 
be given to the “calorific” flow meter, 


Case and Pratt Institutes Join Efforts with Industrial Firms 


INDUSTRY-EDUCATION TEAMWORK 


in which the metering principle is the 
rate at which the fluid cools a heated 
pipe wall. The principle can be ap- 
plied particularly well to the design of 
flow meters for the measurement of 
corrosive and toxic fluids, and the aim 
of the long-range program is to make 
possible the building of highly de- 
pendable instruments that can meas- 
ure all fluids regardless of differences 
in viscosity, chemical properties and 
thermal conductivity. 

Since the program will encounter 
problems in a number of distinct 
fields, including chemical engineering, 
electronics, and servo-mechanisms, 
Pratt Institute will provide diverse 
laboratory facilities and scientific per- 
sonnel. Professors and students of 
chemical and mechanical engineering, 
physics, and mathematics will be 
called upon as needed. Professor 
Richard Shaffer, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering, 
will direct the program at Pratt, while 
E. P. Anderson, manager of Charles 
Engelhard, Inc., will act as coordi- 
nator. 

Commenting on the joint arrange- 
ment, Dr. J. H. Laub, executive vice- 
president of the Newark company, 
who announced the program jointly 
with President Charles Pratt of the 
Institute, said: “Such industry-educa- 
tion teamwork should bring substan- 
tial benefits to both sides. In these 
days of shortages of technical person- 
nel, it enables industrial firms to draw 
on a reservoir of scientific and pro- 
fessional skills that would not other- 
wise be available to them. It also gives 
university students the invaluable ex- 
perience of taking an active part in 
the pioneering of new industrial de- 
velopments, rather than being re- 
stricted to work on purely academic 
problems.” —End. 


Institute of Technology engineering students will be built 
at the Springfield, Ohio, plant of Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
so that students may make practical tests of their work 
and thereby learn by seeing and doing. 
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The South Brings Its Building Codes Up-to-Date 


tion in the South has brought about 

an increasing demand for build- 
ing code modernization. The South- 
ern Building Code Congress* has un- 
dertaken to supply this regional de- 
mand by promulgating a_ regional 
building code. The Southern Stand- 
ard Building Code, composite of the 
efforts of men in the various profes- 
sions concerned with building and 
representative of all parts of the re- 
gion, is based on the theory that the 
much needed code simplification, de- 
manded by building officials can be 
better realized by confining codifica- 
tion efforts to a region of uniform 
problems and habits. 

The variation in snow load through- 
out the United States is often pointed 
to as an example of the inconsistency 
of building design requirements. This 
is clearly demonstrated in figures 1 
and 2 shown in the spring edition of 
the 1952 Housing and Home Finance 
Agency quarterly publication. Frost 
action, wind loads, and stresses cre- 
ated by earth tremors and termite pro- 
tection are also factors of regional 
nature. 

Changes in building concepts have 
been more drastic in the South, per- 
haps, than in any other part of the na- 
tion, and it is this change that is in 
great measure responsible for the need 
for established standards. The devel- 
opment of new materials, such as in- 
sulation, and the provision for more 
adequate facilities, such as central 
heating and air conditioning have 
affected building design all over the 
country. So, too, has the size of the 
American family and the new-—or, to 
be more accurate, the rediscovered 
concept of functional building. 

There remain, however, needs that 
are specific for the region, where 
warm weather prevails much of the 
year, where winters are mild and al- 
most any season is oft times apt to 
be quite damp. The new materials can 
be used to advantage in all sections of 
the country. How they are used and 


Ti: evolution of building construc- 


* The Southern Building Code Congress main- 
tains an office in the Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama, under the supervision 
of Mr. M. L. Clement, Executive Director. Mr. 
Clement edits the Southern Building magazine, 
the official publication of the Southern Building 
Code Congress and the Gulf States Regional 
Council, American Institute of Architects. One 
of the features of this magazine is the code 
interpretations made by Mr. Clements for the 
building officials using the Southern Standard 
Building Code. The popularity of the Code has 
resulted in over 400 adoptions and the Director 
is continually receiving inquiries from munici- 
palities with building regulation problems. 


By Soulé Butler, P. E. 


President, Southern Building Code Congress 


adapted in the South is the field for 
which the code is designed. 

The functional approach made by 
the Southern Building Code Congress 
has resulted in more liberal allowances 
for height and area and eliminated 
many of the non-functional require- 
ments imposed by some of the present 
day codes. Loading requirements have 
been adopted to meet actual occupancy 
requirements and maximum wind and 
snow loading common to the South- 
ern area. Many of the requirements 
which would result only in the reduc- 
tion of fire insurance premium have 
been eliminated; however, the code 
does not prohibit the builder from 
providing these features if he finds 
them economically justified. 


The problem of code adoptions be- 
comes simpler when approached on 
a regional basis. It is easier to sell the 
idea to responsible public officials. 
The pride of regional ownership serves 
as a stimulant in the public relations 
program necessary to popularize a 
code and neutralize latent public re- 
sistance to regulation. 


The elimination from the code of 
requirements which have no connec- 
tion with local conditions further re- 
duces the nuisance value of the shyster 
builders, who diligently ferret out any 
such useless sections for use in their 
continuous program to discredit code 
requirements and circumvent local 
regulations which prevent them from 
securing unearned profits. 


Ir a building code is to produce 
the maximum possible community 
benefits, it must not only insure am- 
ple fire and structural safety, but must 
also insure any future owner that the 
building meets a known minimum 
standard requirement. It is at this 
point that enforcement becomes es- 
sential and the advantages of a re- 
gional code become more evident. 
Once a code is adopted, a continuing 
program of educating building officials 
and building inspectors to handle the 
enforcement problems and the inter- 
pretation of code requirements is es- 
sential. A continuing public relations 
program, in this as in any other pub- 
lic or private undertaking, is an essen- 
tial aid to enforcement. Every effort 
must be made to eliminate local op- 
position. The American people have 
inherited a resentment to regimenta- 
tion. This is evidenced by the manner 


in which our government is organ. 
ized, with various political  syb. 
divisions forming the closest link with 
the people governed. 


The regional code idea is a step in 
the direction of bringing code re 
visions closer to the people interested, 
and further break-downs are made 
through the adoption procedure of 
most municipalities which consists of 
adoption of a basic code by reference 
and then providing amendments to 
meet any unusual local condition not 
provided for in the basic code. 


A continuing code revision program 
is being carried out by the Southem 
Building Code Congress under the su- 
pervision of competent engineers, 
architects and building officials. Re. 
visions to the basic code are made 
only after they are approved by a ma- 
jority of the member cities. Each 
member is then free to adopt or reject 
any or all of the approved revisions 
as well as make revisions of his own 
when found desirable. 

The competitive spirit among 
building material manufacturers is 
speeding progressive thinking in 
building design and construction. It 
becomes immediately apparent in the 
application of any building code that 
an intensified program of research on 
testing methods and standardization 
would be highly beneficial. Since the 
new materials can be adapted for use 
in every part of the country, their 
specifications should be reported in 
terms that carry the same significance 
in every part of the country. With 
standard specifications to work from, 
the building official need only concem 
himself with the end result of the prod: 
uct use, in terms of the functional re- 
quirements of his region, which are 
readily available through the regional 
code.—End. 


The Author... 


Soulé Butler, a 
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Welcome back! It’s good to 
get together again and review 
some of the items that profes- 
sional engineers every- 
where are sending in to —PP—. 
Then, too, we publish from time 
to time material from those oul- 
side the profession — we think 
this helps to maintain a proper 
perspective. Incidentally, how 
about hearing from you? 

First out of the mailbag this 
month is a piece on salaries. This 
is always an interesting subject so 
let’s hear now from Engineer 
William Crepea, NSPE member 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I nave read with great interest the 
letters that appeared in the AMERI- 
cAN ENGINEER of August, September 
and November issues regarding inade- 
quate salaries for engineers and archi- 
tects. 

The issue of low compensation has 
plagued the engineering profession for 
many years. Too much has been said 
and some improvements have been 
made for the last three years in the 
solution of the above problem, but the 
sting is still there. 

As one of many engineers and 
architects who feel abused because of 
their low pay, and as one whose pro- 
fessional outlook and economic stand- 
ing is affected by the retarded action 
of our society. I am writing this let- 
ter to register my dissatisfaction 
against our so-called “professional 
complacency” in pushing the cause of 
the professional engineer. 

Looking back about 20 years, there 
was talk of a possibility of engineers 
Joining a Labor Union in order to get 
better recognition. I was one who ab- 
horred such a move. My contention 
was that if an engineer has determina- 
tion and a desire to succeed, he can- 
not possibly affiliate himself with a 
abor union. But I asked myself, “Is 


er 


ere any other method or formula 
by which salaried engineers and archi- 
tects could secure for themselves bet- 
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ter recognition and advancement in 
salary?” My answer was “Yes.” The 
salvation of the engineer must come 
from, or through a strong engineers’ 
society independent of any labor help 
or be submerged. 

Someone slipped a circular into my 
hands from the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, some 
objectives of which read as follows: 

(1) To guard the Public and the 
profession against the unlawful prac- 
tice of engineering and prevent the 
use of the term “Engineer” by unau- 
thorized persons, by promoting strict 
enforcement of the licensing law for 
professional Engineers. 

(2) To work for the appointment 
of representative qualified engineers 
to public boards, and commissions 
where functions include engineering 
matters. 

(3) To establish standards of equi- 
table compensation for engineering 
services. 

(4) To increase the dignity and 
economic welfare of the Professional 
Engineers. 

These objectives sounded great to 
me. I hailed the birth of this organ- 
ization with the hope that it will sym- 
bolize the strength of the engineering 
professional socially, morally and eco- 
nomically, as it professed to be. 

In 1935, I joined the Kings 
County Chapter. I always paid my 
dues in advance, attended meetings, 
served in committees, enjoyed their 
collations, and made some new ac- 
quaintances. As time marched on, with 
my salary in City Service remaining 
stationary for many years, I began to 
feel the impact and disgrace of being 
a low-salaried engineer, but I was 
happy that I joined the society be- 
cause I was sure that eventually the 
society will become strong and will be 
the pride of the salaried engineer. 

Regarding the first objective, I 
think the society has done a fine job. 
In enforcing the licensing law for en- 
gineers it has lifted the profession out 
of its old rut—the “Political Patron- 
age” which flooded and besmirched 


the engineering profession for many 
years, so that the public thought very 
low of a profession that permitted such 
things.'The licensing of engineers and 
architects will eventually’ restrict the 
practice of engineering to licensed pro- 
fessional engineers worthy of the 
name, and will be protected by law. 
This will enable our profession to give 
the highest type of service to the peo- 
ple, but we must first eliminate the 
“underprivileged” status of the engi- 
neer. We must raise his standard of 
living in order to place him on a par 
with the medical and legal professions. 

As to objectives three and four, 
I think the society has failed us. It is 
not so much the professional status 
that is perturbing the engineer em- 
ployee, but rather his economic status. 
Although the two are inter-connected, 
the professional engineer feels that he 
had to put in four years of High 
School, four to five years of college 
training; and, backed by many years 
of experience, he should not be forced 
to sacrifice the welfare of his family 
because of low salary. How much pro- 
duction, and what kind of production 
can you get out of an engineer who is 
being nagged at home by his wife who 
has to go to work and neglect her chil- 
dren because her husband, the civil or 
mechanical engineer, does not earn 
enough, particularly now with the high 
cost of living and very high cost of 
taxation, with a diminished purchas- 
ing power of the dollar? 

The Professional Engineer and 
Architect cannot have much faith, 
nor can he owe his solemn obligation 
to a profession that does not pay him 
a living wage. Is there any wonder 
why the morale of many engineers has 
fallen? Why there is such a strong 
stagnation of spirit among many en- 
gineers? Plainly, this is because of 
our policy of keeping aloof from the 
economic life of the engineer. Effi- 
cient production cannot be attained 
unless the engineer is pulled out from 
under the chains of necessity which 
is largely economic. The ambition of 
many engineers in industry, in City 
Service and elsewhere has been 
crushed. The good-will and spirit of 
many engineers are buried by indif- 
ferent supervisors. The old biblical 
principle of “Do unto others as you 
would others do unto you” does not 
exist. 

In 1948, a campaign started to es- 
tablish modern rates of pay for the 
New York City technical employees. 
A joint committee on Engineers and 
Architects Salaries was formed, which 
consisted of representatives from 
many engineering organizations in- 
cluding the five New York City chap- 
ters of the New York State SPE. 
Thanks to the efforts of the above 
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committee, the majority of the engi- 
neers in New York City service ob- 
tained reasonable raises in salary, but 
they find that their salaries are:still in- 
consistent with the professional serv- 
ices rendered. The salaries of many 
engineers are still less than the skilled 
mechanics whose work they supervise. 
This leaves a gap which still has to be 
closed and the goal remains incom- 
plete. 


The old talk of service to the public 
must work both ways. The general 
public has only a vague conception of 
what they owe to the engineering pro- 
fession for their material welfare, sani- 
tary improvements, advanced housing, 
transportation, radio and television, 
etc. They will continue in ignorance 
unless we talk to them through the 
press. The engineer will never be 
recognized by the public unless he 
becomes a permanently well paid pro- 
fessional man. 


A time must come when this prob- 
lem can be aired for solution; the 
time is now. All licensed Profes- 
sional Engineers should join the So- 
ciety. Make the National Society of 
Professional Engineers as much a 
power in the engineering field as the 
Ametican Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association occupy 
in their respective fields. Our Society 
can and will be a power, if our job is 
to cultivate a fraternal spirit, and a 
heart that will throb with human emo- 
tions, a heart that will be sympathetic 
to all engineers who need a helping 
hand. 


The society has long passed its in- 
fantile strength and size. It is now ca- 
pable of exerting its great influence 
on management to check into the eco- 
nomics of its members. The National 
Society should concentrate on steps to 
be taken to aid the professional engi- 
neers. Schedules of recommended 
salaries have no meaning unless a way 
is found to enforce them. 


In conclusion I wish to add that, 
after 35 years of service with the City 
of New York, I am convinced that the 
engineer needs the stimulation of a 
better economic life in order to bet- 
ter develop his inventive, creative and 
productive talents; and now on my 
retirement age, I am full of hope that 
with the aid of-the Society the engi- 
neers and architects will be put on a 
financial level that will enable them to 
face society with a smile. 


While Engineers’ Week is still 
fresh in our minds, we thought 
you’d enjoy a very fine essay 
about it written by Engineer Carl 


M. Gilt, lst Vice President of the 
NYSSPE, and a past National 
Director. Here is Engineer Gilt’s 
work: 

—PP— 


Fesruary is unique, not only be- 
cause it is the shortest month of the 
year, but also because in it the Ameri- 
can people pay homage to two of their 
greatest statesmen in celebrating the 
anniversaries of their births. Follow- 
ing the lead of New York State, the 
National and various State Societies 
of Professional Engineers pay particu- 
lar tribute to George Washington, not 
only for his better known attainments, 
but also as an engineer, in dedicating 
the week of February twenty-second 
as Engineer’s Week. 


Washington, like many other great 
men, was versatile in his interests and 
abilities. He is best known for his mili- 
tary achievements, statesmanship, and 
as a leader in whom his fellow coun- 
trymen placed their confidence. His 
ideas and precepts were influential in 
molding the formation of the new 
American government with its new 
conceptions of individual liberties and 
responsibilities. They have been guid- 
ing principles in development of the 
nation to its present stage of prestige, 
power and wealth. He was a success- 
ful planter, planning and supervising 


(Enrtor’s Note: All those desiring to 
list their meetings under Dates to Re 
member should send COMPLETE informa- 
tion, including date and place, directly 
to the American Engineer.) 


Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—75th Annual Convention, March 
5, 6, 7. Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

NSPE State Presidents’ Conference— 
March 13, 14. Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Kansas Society of Professional wt 
neers—Annual Meeting, March 20, ; 
Allis Hotel, Wichita. nsas. 

New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, April 17, 
18. Essex House, Newark, New Jersey. 

Michigan Society of Professional En- 
Meeting, April 17, 18. 

ncroft Hotel, Saginaw, Michigan. 

New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers — Annual Meeting, 
April 23, 25. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, New York. 


Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meeting, May 9. 
Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meeting, May 15 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bhode Island Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meeting. May 19. 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


in detail the planting and handling 
crops and all the various activit, 
necessary in operating a large plan, 
tion which, at that time, was Practica) 
ly a complete, self-sufficient unit, Ca. 
penters, masons and blacksmiths con 
nected with the plantation did prag 
cally all the building and maintenany 
of structures and equipment. Scho 
histories frequently point out that} 
worked as a surveyor, but it is perhap. 
less well known that he was a civil, 
gineer, laying out and building roa, 
and bridges. As a military engine, 
he made detailed plans for the locatig 
and design of military forts, accomp 
nied by instructions for their constny. 
tion. With his knowledge and ingeny 
ity he made use of the materials anj 
forces available to design and bul 
structures and tools, which, of coury 
is the basis of engineering. 


When one looks back at the indy 
trial state of America at the time ¢ 
Washington, one is struck by the tr 
mendous strides made in the less thay 
two centuries that have followed, Aj 
his time, practically all physical wor 
was done by manpower, supplementei 
to some extent by horses and oxen 
Practically everyone worked fron 
dawn to darkness six days a week ani 
sometimes seven, for the bare necesi- 
ties of life. The forty hour week was 
unheard of and impossible. Indentured 
servants and artisans and slaves wer 
common. The principal occupation 
was farming with planting, cultivating 
and harvesting all done by hand 
Metal working was done in hand op 
erated furnaces, foundries and forges. 
The use of wind power and water 
power for pumping water and grind 
ing grain goes back into antiquity but 
was limited to small undertakings a 
very favorable locations. 


The invention of the steam engine 
by a contemporary of Washington, 
James Watt, opened the door to th 
phenomenal modern industrial devel 
opment which has served to reduce 
the drudgery of labor and provide the 
material things which have added 
so much to our physical well-being 
and comfort. It provided power 
when and where required that would 
accomplish many times the wot 
that a man could do with his 
own hands. The average modem 
American factory worker has for his 
use about 8 horsepower and, to ptt 
it another way, can turn out about 8) 
times the work that he could do with 
his hands in an eight hour day. Instea 
of each worker’s providing his owt 
tools, valued at most at a few hun 
dollars, the factory now provides 
plant and tools which cost many thov- 
sands of dollars per employee. 


This tremendous increase in outpt! 
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, person has made it possible for 
only a portion of our population to 
produce all our basic needs for food, 
dothing and shelter, leaving others 
free to supply our wants for conven- 
‘ences and luxuries, for enjoyment and 
entertainment and the development of 
the arts and sciences. 

The United States has led the world 
in this remarkable development. With 
only about 79% of the world’s popu- 
lation, the United States uses nearly 
half of the world’s pgoduction of elec- 
tricity, which is a pretty good meas- 
ure of the substitution of mechanical 
power for man power and the produc- 
tion of goods. The use of electricity in 
this country has doubled about every 
ten years for the past several decades 
and bids fair to continue to increase 
at a rapid rate in the foreseeable fu- 


ture. 

What are the reasons for this out- 
standing development of this country ? 
One immediately thinks of its vast nat- 
ural resources as a contributing fac- 
tor. Also there is a large population 
providing a wide market without the 
artificial trade barriers of customs or 
legal restrictions or the natural eco- 
nomic impediments of heavy transpor- 
tation costs over great distances. Such 
a market makes large scale, machine 
production economical and leads to 
keen competition. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the spur of competi- 
tion, the incentive to continued efforts 
to reduce costs, or to supply something 
new or better. To the wisdom of 
Washington and his contemporaries 
must be given credit for encouraging 
this spirit when they formulated a 
government designed to protect the 
individual liberties and responsibili- 


_ ties of its citizens, the right of any 


man to take any job he wants within 
his capabilities and to keep what he 
earns for himself and his family. 

The engineer has played an essen- 
tial role in all this development. To- 
gether with the scientist he has learned 
more about materials and forces and 
made new materials; he has combined 
forces and materials in new ways to 
make new things. He is an essential 
part of industry that supplies all the 
various devices that go to make our 
present day “Standard of Living.” 
Engineering has vastly increased in 
importance and complexity since the 
days of Washington and is now recog- 
nized as a “profession.” Many prob- 
lems have been solved but each solu- 
tion opens new problems that present 
an ever increasing challenge to the 
knowledge, ingenuity and wisdom of 
engineers and scientists. 
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Here’s a short item from a 
briskly written news letter called 
the’ “Arizona Progress.” It’s 
about something that has a lot of 
truths and untruths written about 
it—public relations. What is (or 
are) public relations? Here, try 
this and see. 


@nz of the new “wonder drugs” cur- 
rently in great demand is a magic 
cure-all known as Public Relations. 
As we rather dimly understand the 
term, public relations is (or are) 
good for what ails you—whether any- 
thing does or not. You may be doing 
all right but the chances are you are 
doing it wrong—like the awkward 
golfer who nevertheless manages to 
break par. 

Basically, the PR formula is a sim- 
ple one: either do what people like— 
or make them like what you do. The 
main thing is to smile, smile, smile, 
prolifically and perpetually, despite 
pain or provocation. Most PR smiles 
fall into these classifications: (1) the 
ingratiating grin, (2) the self-con- 
scious smirk, (3) the gruesome grim- 
ace, (4) the labored leer, (5) the 
fluttery fawn, (6) the girlish giggle, 
(7) the booming bellow, (8) the 
flashing fangs. When properly condi- 
tioned, you will spend most of your 
time thanking people for doing things 
they get well paid for doing anyway 
—or thanking them for thanking you 
for the same thing. This can go on in- 
definitely—and does. 

Winning and keeping friends is no 
longer a casual matter of nature tak- 
ing its course. You must work at it, 
hard and steady, or hire it done. 
Everything, from politics to love-mak- 
ing, now calls for a carefully planned 
public relations “campaign.” Even 
public relations firms employ public 
relations experts to help them become 
more glamorous than other public re- 
lations firms. 

Of course, there is more to public 
relations than gimmicks and grinning 
—although this may be news to some 
of the medicine men now at large. 
What you are selling must be worth 
selling, including yourself. The temp- 
tation is always great not only to gild 
the lily but to try to deodorize the 
skunk. Building up incompetents and 
whitewashing scoundrels are perver- 
sions of the public relations concept. 
Public relations, in our book, is the 
Golden Rule with a sense of humor— 
and a sense of responsibility. It should 


- start with some honest soul-searching 


and develop into a relationship of mu- 
tual trust. Quacks and glib promoters 


should be encouraged to employ their 
talents elsewhere. 


We'll see you in April when we 
hope you'll have your fishing 
tackle ready for the season 
ahead, and that winter snows will 
be long forgotten. Unless, of 
course, you are spending the win- 
ter in Florida— in this case we'll 
finish off while turning slowly 
green with envy. 


Letters 
(Continued from page 5) 


who are members of The National Society of 
Professional Engineers and the member state 
societies. It behooves all members of the 
society to do a personal selling job on the 
registered Professicnal Engineers who are 
not members. Their support is necessary for 
their own recognition and advancement as 
well as that of the society. 

2. There is a shortage of engineers—who 
are registered. Many men on industrial pay- 
rolls have the training and experience nec- 
essary for registration and are actually prac- 
ticing engineering. In a legal sense these 
men may not be engineers. They contend 
that the nature of their work is such that 
registration is not required for their posi- 
tion. Hence, again, it is necessary for all 
registered Professional Engineers, includ- 
ing members of the society, to do missionary 
work and sell the idea of registration to all 
who meet the requirements. 

3. There is a shortage of engineers—who 
are content to work as draftsmen and clerks. 
Industry realizes that the graduate engineer 
does a good job on a drafting board or in 
a clerical position. The sad part is that they 
are getting such men at a cheaper rate than 
they would have to pay the product of a 
business school or, in some instances, even 
high school graduates used as common 
labor. 
4, There is a shortage of engineers—who 
are content with doing a good job for poor 
pay and no recognition. In some industries, 
top brass is sold on the glitter of a project 
by a very zealous subordinate. The engineer 
is then given the project. If the engineer is 
successful in developing it, the subordinate 
receives full recognition; if the project is 
impossible, the engineer incurs the wrath 
and contempt of the subordinate and top 
brass. One can’t win for losing under such 
conditions. In some industries, top brass 
tolerates the presence of engineers for rou- 
tine duties but does not consider them for 
planning, nor pay any heed to the recom- 
mendations of engineers. When unusual con- 
ditions arise, outside consultants are re- 
tained. These consultants, after a thorough 
investigation which includes conferences 
with regular engineering personnel, make 
recommendations which are accepted. Fre- 
quently the recommendation is the same as 
previously made by the regular employee 
engineer. It isn’t a case of the engineer 
failing to sell his idea; top management 
just has not opened its eyes to the fact 
that the engineer is due proper respect and 
is eager to perform his duties. 

5. There is a shortage of engineers—who 
are satisfied with the remuneration given 
by industry in general. The young graduate 


(Continued on page 39) 
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A Backward Glance 


With Our Members... 


Engineers’ Week Observance Was Marked 
By Many Outstanding Community Events 


From coast to coast this year the National Engineers’ Week Celebration was 
highlighted by many successful programs sponsored by chapters and State 


societies. 


The Professional Engineers of Colorado held their Annual Banquet at Denver’s 
Park Hill Country Club on February 27 as a climax for the observance in that 


state. 

From California come reports of a 
special Engineers’ Week issue of the 
Pasadena Chapter’s monthly bulletin; 
a varied local program, including 
movies, window displays, and radio 
and TV shows, sponsored by the East 
Bay Chapter; and a display at the 
San Jose State College featuring mod- 
els of Leonardo Da Vinci’s engineer- 
ing creations, timed to coincide with 
the San Jose Chapter’s celebration. 

Another particularly interesting 
student observance was that organized 
by the St. Patrick’s Council of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in 
cooperation with the Georgia SPE. 
Students from each Georgia Tech de- 
partment arranged displays repre- 
sentative of their respective engineer- 


ing fields in competition for a trophy 


for the most outstanding exhibit. In 
addition, each GSPE chapter was in- 
vited to send five outstanding high 
school seniors interested in engineer- 
ing to Georgia Tech for the celebra- 
tion. 

The Monmouth-Ocean chapter of 
the New Jersey Society also planned 
to turn student attention to engineer- 
ing as a career by offering the services 
of its members to consult with inter- 
ested students in all high schools in 
the area. 

In Ohio, the coming OSPE Dia- 
mond Jubilee Celebration, March 5, 
6, and 7 in Columbus, will climax a 
two-week observance dating from the 
Engineers’ Week kick-off. There were 
special programs for the week in each 
Ohio chapter. A feature of the Akron 
observance was the presentation over 
a local radio station of the NSPE 
script, A Leap in the Dark, by twelve 
members of the Toastmasters Club; 
and in Toledo, the local P.E.’s joined 
with the Toledo Technical Council in 
an extensive celebration. The Univer- 
sity of Toledo also scheduled an Open 
House for prospective engineering 
students. 

As your March AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER goes to press many other stories 
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Seventeenth TSPE 
Meeting Held In Amarillo 


The Herring Hotel in Amarillo, 
Texas, was the scene of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Texas SPE Meeting late 
in January. An interesting profes- 
sional and social schedule was pro- 
vided for the engineers and their 
wives who. attended. 

Local and State officials as well as 
prominent engineers participated in 
various phases of the program. Mayor 
Gene Klein of Amarillo delivered a 
welcoming address to the assembled 
P.E.’s. NSPE President John D. Cole- 
man was among the principal speak- 
ers, as were Texas Attorney General 
John Ben Shepperd, Oklahoma SPE 
Past President Gerald W. McCullough, 
Arthur A. Smith, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, and 
D. B. Quarles, national president of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


NSPE Members Among 
Kentucky SPE Officers 


While the Kentucky Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is not affiliated 
with the National Society at this time, 
two of its officers elected and serving 
for the 1953 term are NSPE members. 
They are the Society’s President, Allen 
A. Ball, and the Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry W. Phillips. 

As part of its current program, the 
Kentucky Society is studying the ques- 
tion of affiliation with NSPE to help 
with the national movement to at- 
tain unity of professional standards 
throughout the country. 


of outstanding Engineers’ Week activi- 
ties are still pouring in, indicating in- 
creased interest in the engineer 
and his profession in communities 
throughout the country and pointing 
up the continued success of this annual 
event. 


Banking Discussed q Mont 


Delaware Meeting 


Delaware P.E.’s at a recent meetin, 
in Wilmington heard John Buty 
Jessup, president of the Equitabh 
Security Trust Company, speak » 
Modern Banking Services Availgh, 
in Wilmington. Following the lectyy 
Edwin P. Neilan, executive vice preg, 
dent, and William J. Taggart, assistay 
vice president, also with the Equitahl. 
Security Trust Gompany, joined Mf; 
Jessup in answering questions fro 
the floor on banking and trust matte 


Chamber Of Commery 
Talk In Houston 


Members of the San Jacinto Chap. 
ter of the Texas SPE recently hear 
Marvin Hurley, executive vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Hous. 
ton Chamber of Conimerce, discus 
Development Trends in Houston ani 
the Gulf Coast Area. The meeting was 
held in the Physics Amphitheatre o 
the Rice Institute campus. 


Engineer Shortage 
Is Lecture Topic A 
NYSSPE Winter Meeting 


Many concrete and practical steps 
to combat the critical shortage of en: 
gineers were taken during 1952, Wil 
liam H. Larkin, chairman of the Board 
of Examiners of Professional Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors for the 
State of New York, told members of 
the NYSSPE Board of Directors inan 
address at their regular winter mett- 
ing held in the Hendrick Hudson 
Hotel in Troy, New York. 

Emphasizing the need for better 
utilization of engineering talents, Mr. 
Larkin directed attention to the great 
number of studies and reports on the 
subject published during 1952 and 
applauded the increasing awarenes 
of all segments of the profession that 
effective programs must be speedily 
developed. Particular interest musthe 
taken, he pointed out, to the utilization 
of engineers by the armed services 
where careful placement is essential 
to help alleviate the over-all shortage 

“In this technological age,” Mr 
Larkin said, “a continued shortage 
professionally trained engineers ca 
present a vital threat to the secutily, 
both military and economic, of thi 
nation. To forestall it, all groups col 
cerned — government, industry, the 
schools, and the community—mus 
cooperate in putting these practic 
recommendations [for better 
tion] into effect.” 
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Yonmouth-Ocean Chapter 
Hears Lecture 


The February meeting of the Mon- 
mouth-Ocean Chapter of the New Jer- 
gy SPE featured complementary lec- 
tures by Norman Nisenoff and Frank 
Priebe of Fort Monmouth. The subject 
of their presentation was Giant Brains. 
the story of the development of elec- 
tronic computing machines. 


Pennsylvania Regional 


Meeting Held 


A regional meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania SPE was held early in February 
at the Armstrong Cork Company 
Auditorium in Lancaster. The Lincoln 
Chapter was host for the event, which 
was attended by 160 engineers. 

Speakers included Ezra K. Nichol- 
son, president of the Pennsylvania 
Society; John T. West, Jr., PSPE 
secretary; and Paul H. Robbins, 
NSPE executive director. 


Forty-Third Annual 
Meeting Held In Idaho 


The Idaho Society of Professional 
Engineers recently held its forty-third 
annual meeting in Boise. A highlight 
of the business session was the election 
of new officers, including: Jay Painter, 
President; G. A. Riedesel, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. P. Eaton, Secretary; and 
S. M. Barton, Treasurer. At the same 
time L. M. Huggins was elected Na- 
tional Director. 

Another feature of the convention 
was a panel discussion on the ques- 
tion, What Should Be the Basis for an 
Equitable Distribution of Highway 
Funds? 

NSPE President John D. Coleman 
attended the meeting and was guest 
speaker at the annual banquet and 
dance. 


Civic Plans 


Minnesota Society Swings Into Action; 


Sponsors Vigorous Legislative Program 


Under the leadership of Engineer Ted Waldor of the Capitol Chapter, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, the Minnesota Society of Professional Engi- 
neers is embarked on a busy legislative program for 1953. 

The Society is planning to sponsor legislation for the revision of the fee 
structure for county surveyors. The Board of Directors has also authorized its 


backing of legislation that will make 
possible the upward revision of the 
salaries of engineers employed by the 
State if such action becomes necessary 
and desirable. 

In addition, the Society will active- 
ly support eleven other legislative pro- 
posals. Included in the list is legisla- 
tion for the continuance of appropria- 
tions for topographic mapping, for the 
establishment of a four-year tenure 
for county engineers, and for the con- 
struction of a highway department ex- 
perimental building, as well for other 
action of direct or indirect interest 


to P. E.’s. 


Engineer’s Role In 
City Government Discussed 


John F. Lucy, Schenectady city en- 
gineer, was the speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Schenectady Chapter, 
NYSSPE. He outlined the Role of 
the Engineer in City Government, and 
his talk was followed by a general dis- 
cussion among the members present. 


LaGrange, Georgia 
Is Lecture Scene 


Unity in Engineering was the sub- 
ject of a lecture given before the mem- 
bers of the Central Chapter of the 
Georgia SPE, meeting at the Colonial 
Hotel in LaGrange. The speaker was 
J. W. Lovell, vice-president of the 
State Society. 


Tenth Annual Meeting 
In Wisconsin 


Reports out of Milwaukee indicate 
that the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Society, held at the Schroe- 
der Hotel recently, was a most success- 
ful one. 

A well-balanced program was of- 
fered to the members in attendance. 
Speakers included: Frank P. Zeidler, 
Mayor of Milwaukee, who delivered 
the welcoming address; George A. 
Sievers, president of the Industrial 
Engineering Institute; Murl Deusing, 
curator of education with the Milwau- 
kee Public Museum; Robert Garnier, 
classification examiner of the City of 
Milwaukee; and Carl Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Waukesha State Bank. 

A special ladies’ program was also 
arranged for the event. 


Civil Defense Call 
In Westchester County 


Members of the Westchester County 
Chapter of the New York State SPE 
are being urged to sign up for an ac- 
tive part in the county Civil Defense 
set-up. Problems dealing with public 
works, public utilities, rescue, and 
shelter work have been assigned to 
the Engineering Services section of 
the county’s CD organization. 


Engineers’ Day at Oklahoma Defense Blood Center | 


Pictured above are some of the donors who responded to the blood donor recruitment project recently sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Central Oklahoma Chapter, Oklahoma SPE. Considered an outstanding success, it was the first 
official “Engineers? Day” at the Defense Blood Center in Oklahoma City. Mrs. Harold L. Pickens, appearing fifth from the 
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At Beckley, W. Va., Meetin 
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Participants in the Appalachian Chapter’s recent installation ceremony are 
pictured above. In the foreground, left to right, are: J. P. Hindsley, President; 
William Maratta, Director; Lloyd G.. Fitzgerald, Secretary-Treasurer: and J. E. 
Howard, Director. In the second row are: Paul R. Maxey, Director; John C. Morton, 
Second Vice President; C. C. Darragh, outgoing President; and B. B. Crocker, 
First Vice President. 


Honors in West Virginia 


Appalachian Chapter Wins Citation; 
Members Enjoy Banquet and Lecture 


President O. S. Swanson of the West Virginia SPE presented the Society’s 
trophy for the State’s most outstanding chapter to the Appalachian Chapter 
at a banquet held recently in the El Chico Restaurant in Beckley. Last year 
the award went to the Wheeling Chapter. Any chapter that wins the honor for 
three consecutive years will be permitted to keep the trophy permanently. 


Ninety persons attended the ban- 
quet to which the engineers’ wives 
were also invited. Another highlight 
of the evening was the installation of 
new chapter officers by outgoing presi- 
dent C. C. Darrah. They are J. P. 
Hindsley, President; B. B. Crocker, 
First Vice President; John C. Morton, 
Second Vice President; and Lloyd G. 
Fitzgerald, Secretary-Treasurer. Wil- 
liam Marrata, Paul R. Maxey, and J. 
E. Howard are Chapter Directors, and 
A. S. Cappellari and C. C. Darrah are 
ex officio Directors. Leslie C. Gates is 
National Director to the NSPE, while 
Waldo S. Lafon is Director to the 
State Society. 

Speaker of the evening was John 
B. Graaf, an application engineer with 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s Aviation Gas Turbine Division 
in South Philadelphia. The topic he 
selected for his address was Jet Air- 
craft Engines, and during the course 
of his lecture he expressed the belief 
that American jet planes now in ac- 
tion over Korea are “the fastest. 
toughest, and most dependable air- 
craft ever built.” 


Korea’s P.E.-Sponsored 
Operation Christmas 
Reported A Huge Success 


“Operation Christmas” for the 
needy children and adults of Pusan, 
Korea, that received its initial impetus 
from NSPE member Lt. Col. George 
A. Bachman of Reading, Pa., was re- 
ported a huge success in a full report 
recently received by your AMERICAN 
ENGINEER from the headquarters of 
the 296th Transportation Truck Bat- 
talion, commanded by Col. Bachman. 

The clothing contributions that were 
received in response to Col. Bach- 
man’s plea were distributed to a gi- 
gantic assemblage of needy Koreans 
on Christmas Day. The Battalion re- 
port states that the contributions rep- 
resented 37 States and Hawaii. There 
were over 2,000 packages received, for 
which the postage costs amounted to 
almost $6,000. Many NSPE chapters 
throughout the country had joined in 
this endeavor at Col. Bachman’s 
request. 


Machine Tool Lecty, 
In Springfield, Ohi 


Richard Montanus of the Spring. 
field Machine Tool Company was th 
guest speaker at the F ebruary }j 


meeting of the Springfield Chapter 4 


the Ohio SPE. Following Mr. Mo, 
tanus’ talk, chapter members and thei 
guests proceeded from the Rustic Jn 
where the meeting was held to th 


tool company plant to observe th 
work in progress. 


San Mateo D.A. Address, 
Peninsula Chapte 


Louis M. Dematteis, San Maty 
County District Attorney, was the fe: 
tured lecturer at the regular Feb 
meeting of the Peninsula Chapter of 
the California Society of Profession,| 
Engineers. Mr. Dematteis told th 
members and their guests about th 
narcotics problem in the area ani 
measures that are being followed ty 


wipe it out. 


Sales Lecture 
In Hartford, Conn. 


Vincent J. Loscalzo, with the Ap 


paratus Department of the Genera f 


Electric Company, spoke on The Art 
of Effective Presentation before a te 
cent meeting of the Hartford County 
Chapter of the Connecticut SPE. His 
address was preceded by a social hour 
and dinner for members and their 
guests. 


Industrial Research 
Is Columbus Topic 


At a recent meeting members of the 
Franklin County Chapter of the Ohio 
SPE, held at the Central YMCA Aut. 
torium in Columbus, welcomed Et 
ward R. Dye as guest speaker. Mr. 
Dye, who is head of the Industria 
Division of the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, chose as his subject /n- 
dustrial Research—A Challenge to the 
Young Engineer. His lecture was illus 
trated with slides. 

The program was presented by the 
Young Engineers of the Chapter, who 
also arranged for musical entertain- 
ment. 


Topographic Survey 
Explained In Topeka 


Harold Hall, project engineer wit 
the U. S. Topographical Branch of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, Rolla, Mis 
souri, spoke on The Work of the 
Topographic Survey in Kansas befor 
a recent meeting of the Topeka pr? 
fessional engineers. 
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p.E.’s At Work | 


NSPE members are making news 
day in new jobs. . . . Francis 
W. Daniels has recently been named 


E vice president in charge of engineer- 


ing for the H. K. Ferguson Company 
of Cleveland, industrial engineers and 
juilders. .. - John J. Heier, a past 
resident of the Ohio SPE is the new 
chief of the planning and program- 
ming division of the Ohio State High- 
way Department. . . . Col. Walter L. 
Simpson, a past president of NSPE, 
is now engineering partner and chief 
consulting engineer project supervisor 
for Mott of Washington (D. C.) and 
Associates... . . William G. Christy, 
until recently director of New York’s 
Bureau of Smoke Control, has severed 
his connection with the city govern- 
ment and opened an office as a con- 
sulting engineer. . . . Dr. Cyril G. 
Veinott has joined the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Company, Cleve- 
land, O., as a consulting engineer on 
A-c. machinery. . . . Carl E. Schmitz 
has recently been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of Sales for Crane 
Packing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
..» Robert C. Findlay has just been 
named assistant manager of the Fenes- 


| tra Building Panel Division of the 


Detroit Steel Products Company. 


Manpower And The Navy 
Discussed In Wichita 


Lieutenant Commander Corwin B. 
Briscoe, commanding officer of the 
Naval Reserve Center in Wichita, was 
guest of honor and speaker of the 
month at a recently-reported meeting 
of the local Wichita Chapter of the 
Kansas Society. He spoke on the sub- 
ject of manpower utilization as it is 
affected by the Naval Reserve Pro- 
gram and also discussed efforts made 
by the Navy and the Reserve to utilize 
engineering skill within that service. 

A question and answer period fol- 
lowed Commander Briscoe’s address. 


Stanislaus, Cal., Chapter 
Lists New Officers 


New officers for the Stanislaus 
Chapter of the California SPE are as 
follows: President, Fred Johnson; 
First Vice-President, J. M. Grigsby; 
Second Vice-President, Harold B. 
Atherstone; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mervin Bennett; Executive Com- 
mittee, Lawrence Adams, Oliver 
Deatsch, and Merrill Adams; and 
State Director, F. J. Rossi, Sr. 


The meeting at which the 1953 elate 
was selected was held in Modesto. 
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Successful Meeting 


Oklahoma Convention Draws Large Crowd; 


NSPE Officials Attend As Speakers 


Close to 350 engineers and their wives were in attendance at the Oklahoma 
Annual Meeting, held February 6 and 7 at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City. 
NSPE President John D. Coleman, Past President L. L. Dresser, and Presi- 
dent-Designate T. Carr Forrest were the principal speakers. 

President Coleman, in his address delivered at the closing session, urged 
engineers not to shirk their political 
responsibilities. “The professions,” Roger Flanders; Secretary-Treasurer, 


he said, “have a great stake and re- Ceci] Perkin; and Executive Secre- 
sponsibility in the crusade to root out tary, C. W. Worley 
corruption since they belong to that The speeches, discussions, and the 
9 ? 


roup of ‘good people’ to whom ; : 
his great- business sessions were sup plemented 
est creation, the Declaration of Inde- by an entertaining social program 
pendence.” climaxed by a banquet and dance on 
Mr. Dresser emphasized the impor- or Dr. ie professor 
tance of professional engineers mak- © een lahoma, was the ban- 

ing substantial contributions to civic 
progress and development, and Mr. 
Forrest spoke on the necessity for a Two Kansas Chapters 
program building up the engineering Hold Joint Meeting 

profession to secure better recognition - 

of engineers as professional men and The Salina and Tri-Valley Chap- 
community leaders. ters of the Kansas Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers held a joint dinner 


Installation of the slate of new offi- L 
cers led by Dean W. H. Carson, head _—‘ meeting recently at the Neely cafe in 


of the University of Oklahoma School Salina. 

of Engineering, who became the new Walter G. Johnson, NSPE national 
president, was another highlight of director presented a report on the re- 
the meeting. The other offices were cent national meeting. Abram Pratt, 
filled as follows: First Vice President, president of the Kansas Society, also 
Floyd Zook; Second Vice President, —_ was a guest. 


Augusta Chapter Officials 


i 


Pictured above are the 1953 officers of the Augusta Chapter, Geor- 
gia SPE. Seated, left to right, are: W. M. Cooper, Secretary; A. L. 
Matthews, President; and J. W. Swift, Treasurer. Standing are: H. A. 
Groves, State Representative and Chaplain, and Directors James 
Maples, Harry Zimmerman, and John Cook. 

J. C. Patchen, Past President, and M. P. Phillips, also a Director, 


are not shown. 
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Western Wisconsin 


New Officers Elected by Chapter Members; 
Air Conditioning Lecture Featured 


At a recent meeting of the Western Chapter of the Wisconsin Society of 
Professional Engineers, held at the Hotel Linker in La Crosse, L. F. Kehoe 
was elected chapter President to succeed Carl Wahlstrom. Mr. Kehoe, who is 
an electrical engineer with the Dairyland Power Cooperative, received his 
engineering training at the University of Illinois and is also a member of the 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers. 

Other new officers elected at the 
same time are: Merlin Eklund, distri- 
bution engineer with the Northern 
States Power Company, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Fred Hayden, Highway Com- 
mission engineer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; and Andrew Esser, Trane Com- 
pany, Director. Mr. Esser’s term is 
for three years. All of the new officers 
will take over their duties next July 
1 in accordance with recent changes 
in the by-laws made to provide incom- 
ing officers ample time to prepare to 
take over the offices. 

Guest speaker of the evening was 
Allen C. Menke, a Trane Company 
engineer, who discussed Human Com- 
fort and Air Conditioning, using 
slides to illustrate his talk. He was 
introduced by Program Chairman 
Kenneth Zurn. 

Plans are also under way among 
chapter members for a joint meeting 
with the neighboring Minnesota en- 
gineers, a popular annual event spon- 
sored by the group. 


Air Pollution Confab 
Attracts NSPE Members 


Professor Clifford A. Wojan of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, a 
member of the Kings County Chapter, 
NYSSPE, recently served as chair- 
man of a conference on the Control 
of Air Pollution, sponsored by the In- 
stitute. William G. Christy, another 
Kings County member, represented 
the New York Smoke Control Bureau 
at the meeting, which attracted an 
audience of more than 200 persons. 


Membership Drive 
In Monroe County 


Members of the Monroe County 
Chapter of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers are 
currently conducting an intensive 
membership campaign aimed at 
bringing in at least 40 new members 
by April 1. The slogan adopted for 
the drive is “Every Member Get a 
Member.” 


Two New Chapters 
Formed In Alabama 


Two new chapters have been estab- 
lished recently by members of the 
Alabama SPE. The first was in 
Montgomery. The second, to be 
designated the “North Alabama 
Chapter,” was organized at a meet- 
ing in Florence. 

Officers of the Montgomery group 
are: Claude P. Owens, President; J. 
C. Clarke, First Vice-President; 
Thomas A. Riddle, Second Vice- 
President; H. D. Mosley, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Jeff W. Davis, State 


_ Director. 


The North Alabama officers in- 
clude: H. M. Hargett, President; V. 
P. Crockett, First Vice-President; A. 
L. Clark, Second Vice-President; R. 
C. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
W. M. Shannon, State Director. 


Coleman Speaks 
In Cleveland 


NSPE President John D. Coleman 
was the principal speaker for the re- 
cent 1953 Annual Dinner Meeting of 
the Cleveland Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

At another recent meeting spon- 
sored by the Society, Engineering 
Registration Certificates were present- 
ed to 250 new registrants by Walter 
Graff, chairman of the Ohio State 
Registration Board. 

New officers for the Society include: 
J. E. Atchison, President; Leon D. 
Cleverly, Vice-President; R. H. Giles, 
Secretary; Fred Gaub, Treasurer; 
and T. F. Hindman, Historian. 


Illinois SPE President 
Visits Rockford 


Illinois SPE President A. Douglas 
Spicer was guest speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Rockford Chapter of 
the Society. Charles Debes was in 
charge of the meeting and presented 
a report on the Rockford area Civil 
Defense activities. 


Lebanon County E Ngineey, 
Hear Travel Talk 


David A. Evans, a Philadelphi, 
and Reading consulting engineer and 
a member of the Reading PSPE chy 
ter, described his extensive Europes 
travels before a late meeting of 
the Lebanon County Chapter profes 
sional engineers. The talk covered hy 
experiences in Germany, France, Bd, 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, and Au. 
tria. 


Professional Staty; 
Is Lecture Topi, 


The Status of a Profession in Oy 
Changing Times was the subject of 
lecture given before a recent meetin 
of the Los Angeles Chapter, Cal. 
fornia SPE, by Dr. J. M. de los Rey, 
a member of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association. Members of th 
Ladies’ Auxiliary also attended th 
meeting, which was held at the Maya 
Hotel. 


Use of the Professional 
Seal 


The professional seal serves 
a double purpose; it identifies 
the practitioner whose name 
and number it bears and it in- 
dicates that the practitioner 
has obtained state authorize 
tion to engage in professional 
practice. In the first instance 
it locates the responsibility for 
the work with which it is con- 
nected, and in the second it 
stands as the hallmark of an 
acceptable degree of profes 
sional competence. 


Because of these factors the 
use of the seal is rigidly cir 
cumscribed by law. Its validity 
springs directly from _ the 
license originally issued to the 
practitioner whom it identifies, 
and continues only as long as 
that license remains in force. 
As the grant of authority under 
the license is exclusive to the 
individual so the use of the 
seal is limited to work done by 
him or under his personal 
supervision by his regularly 
employed subordinates. The 
seal may not be given, lent or 
sold to any other person for 
professional purposes, 
may it be acquired, approptr 
ated or used by another. . ++ 
N. Y. State Board of Engineer 
Examiners. (Contributed by 
the Florida Society.) 
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Panel Discussion Held 
At New York Meeting 


The Role of Engineering Organiza- 
| tions in Engineering - Management 
Communications was the topic for a 
panel discussion highlighting the Feb- 
mary meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of the NYSSPE. Executives taking 
art in the discussion were: Daniel F’. 
Langenwalter, president of the Sche- 
nectady General Electric Engineers 
Association; John E. Taft, vice presi- 
dent, Engineers and Scientists of 
America; Dr. B. E. Shackelford, direc- 
tory and past president of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers; and George 
J. Nicastro, past president of the New 
York State Society. 

The New York Chapter has also 
passed the half-way point in working 
to its goal of adding 150 new mem- 
hers in 1952-53. J. R. Roitburd is 
membership chairman in charge of the 


drive. 


Economy League Story 
Told In Rochester, Pa. 


A recent meeting of the Beaver 
County Chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
held at the Penn-Beaver Hotel, Roches- 
ter, Pa., featured an address by J. G. 
Williams. Manager of the Beaver 
County Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League, Mr. Williams de- 
scribed the growth of the organization 
and its relation to municipal problems. 


MSPE Past President 
Addresses Western Mo. 


C. Myron Lytle, immediate past 
president of the Missouri Society of 
Professional Engineers, was the fea- 
tured speaker at a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the Western Chapter of the 
Society, held at the Wishbone Restau- 
rant in Kansas City. His address, deal- 
ing with public relations problems of 
the engineering profession, was en- 


titled How the Leaders Do It. 


New Officers 
In Suffolk County 


Officers for 1953, elected by the 
members of the Suffolk County Chap- 
ter, New York State SPE, include: 
John E. Stahlberg, President; Nor- 
man Parsons, First Vice-President; 
Charles Birs, Second Vice-President; 
Leland Fitts, Secretary; and Paul 
Goppoldt, Treasurer. Chapter direc- 
tors also serving currently are: Fred 
Biele, Herbert Pearson, Albert Cass, 
Edward McGuinnis, John Ettinger, 
and John Blydenburgh. 


March, 1953 


| Oregon Honoree 


Fred O. McMillan 


NSPE Member Named 
Engineer Of The Year 
In Oregon 

Fred O. McMillan, head of the De- 


partment of Electrical Engineering at 
Oregon State College and an NSPE 
member, has been named Oregon’s 
Engineer of the Year by the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Oregon. 

At the organization’s annual ban- 
quet, outgoing president W. C. Wil- 
liams presented a certificate of merit 
to Professor McMillan, citing him “for 
his many contributions to the engi- 
neering profession, for his inspira- 
tional guidance and indoctrination of 
the youth of Oregon in sound engi- 
neering principles and high profes- 
sional ethics, and for the recognition 
he has brought to this state as national 
president of a founder society.” The 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
ners, of which Mr. McMillan was the 
national president for the year ending 
in August 1952, is the society to which 
the citation referred. 


Professor McMillan has been a 
member of the Oregon State faculty 
since 1920. In addition to his aca- 
demic career, he has done extensive 
consulting work for utilities and vari- 
ous governmental agencies. He has 
carried on original research in radio 
interference, high voltage engineering 
problems, and electric fish screens. He 
is also the author of more than thirty 
technical publications. 

The Professional Engineers of Ore- 
gon, who selected Mr. McMillan for 
this honor, are not as yet affiliated 
with the National Society. 


New Officers 
Serving In Detroit 


New officers of the Detroit Chapter 
of the Michigan Society ‘now serving 
for the 1953 term include: Nathaniel 
O. Saulter, President; Ronald F. 
Smith, First Vice President; Clyde T. 
Oakley, Second Vice President; John 
W. Wickey, Secretary; and Norman 
E. Colburn, Jr., Treasurer. 

Three new directors were also 
elected to serve the three-year term 
from 1953 to 1956. They are Arno 
Koch, Samual A. Walker, Jr., and 
Henry W. Wallace. Other directors 
whose terms are still running include 
David S. Falk, E. P. Light, George 
B. Uicker, Donald J. Henry, A. H. 
Patterson, and Herbert E. Ziel. 

Everett Martin is the immediate 
Past President of the chapter. 


Albany Banker 
Addresses Chapter 


William G. Furlong, assistant vice 
president of the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, New York, gave his 
predictions for 1953 from a banker’s 
viewpoint at a recent meeting of the 
Albany County Chapter of the New 
York State SPE. His talk was preceded 


by a dinner. 


Point Four Lecture 
For Knoxville Group 


Members of the Knoxville Chapter 
of the Tennessee Society and the 
ladies’ auxiliary group recently heard 
a discussion of the application of the 
Point Four Program in Greece at a 
joint dinner meeting. Dr. and Mrs. 
Leland G. Allbaugh, who have recent- 
ly returned from Greece where Dr. 
Allbaugh worked with the Program, 
made the presentation. Dr. Allbaugh 
is currently serving as head of the 
Agricultural Relations Division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Lecture and Movie 
In West Lynn, Mass. 


Engineers in Wonderland was the 
title given the lecture delivered by 
Howard W. Bennett before a recent 
meeting of the North Shore Chapter 
of the Massachusetts SPE, held in the 
General Electric Auditorium in West 
Lynn. Mr. Bennett is manager of the 
Employee and Plant Community Re- 
lations Services Division of GE. 

A second feature of the meeting 
was the showing of a movie, Freedom 
and Power, which depicted the con- 
tributions of the electrical industry to 
the development of the United States. 
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Richard Evans, President. 


Above are the officers of the newly-organized Ladies’ Auxiliary to the South 
Piedmont Chapter of the Professional Engineers of North Carolina. Seated, left to 
right, are: Mrs. M. Frank Wooten, Jr., First Vice President; Mrs. Don Quisenberry, 
President; and Mrs. J. S. Hunter, Second Vice President. Standing, left to right, 
are: Mrs. B. O. Vannort and Mrs. L. A. Coone, Directors; Mrs. G. S. Rawlins, 
Treasurer; and Mrs. E. W. Bryan, Secretary. 

The organizational meeting was held at the Selwyn Hotel in Charlotte. 


Below the officers and directors of the Auxiliary to the Mahoning Valley Chapter 
of the Ohio SPE are shown at a recent meeting. Seated in the foreground, left to 
right, are: Mrs. H. Withers, Treasurer; Mrs. N. Cox, Vice President; and Mrs. 
C, Conklin, Secretary. Behind them are: Mrs. R. Pool, Mrs. A. Findley, and Mrs. 
A. Leedy, Directors; Mrs. L. Fawcett, Director and Past President; and Mrs. 


Engineering Unity 
Is St. Louis Topic 


Alexander Van Praag, Jr., of War- 
ren and Van Praag, Decatur, Illinois, 
‘was the main speaker at the January 
meeting of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the Missouri Society of Professional 
Engineers. The subject he chose for 
his address was The Price We Must 
Pay for Unity in the Engineering 
Profession. 


Flood Control Talk 
In Kansas City 


Colonel L. J. Lincoln, district engi- 
neer for the Kansas City area, was the 
guest speaker at a late February meet- 
ing of the Central Chapter of the Mis- 
souri Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. His talk was concerned with 
flood control problems. 

Engineer C. H. McAtee, program 
chairman, arranged the meeting. 


With the Ladies 


By MRS. WILLIAM FELL 
Chairman, NSPE Ladies’ Advisory 
Committee 


Ladies of the Auxiliary to the Pa, 
handle Chapter, Texas SPE, wep 
hostesses to visiting engineers’ wiyy 
at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
in Amarillo, January 22-25. Recres. 
tiona] highlights of the conventin 
were the fashion show and lunchem 
at the Amarillo Country Club, th 
Chuck Wagon Dinner and Engineey 
Ball where Western attire and info. 
mality prevailed, and a motor tour of 
Canyon Palo Duro. Twenty-five ladie 
representing the eleven auxiliaries of 
TSPE met in a business session ty 
hear reports of the Ladies’ Inte. 
Auxiliary Committee and the Auyil 
iary Advisory Committee of TSPE 
concerning possible organization of 
an auxiliary at state level. Recom 
mendation that investigation of th 
possibility be continued was made 
the committees and accepted by th 
group. Mrs. L. J. Roberts, president 
of the Panhandle Auxiliary, presided 
at the meeting. 


Visiting ladies at the Annual Meet 
ing of the Oklahoma SPE in Oklahom 
City, February 6 and 7, were enter 
tained by the Auxiliary to the Central 
Oklahoma Chapter with an inspection 
tour of WKY-TV Studio, a tea, hobby 
show, floral demonstration, style show 
and joint dinner and dance with th 
engineers. During a business session 
an Inter-Auxiliary Committee was ap 
pointed to investigate possibilities for 
extension of chapter auxiliaries and 
prospects for organization of a 
auxiliary at state level. Members of 
the committee are: Mrs. H. L. Pick 
ens, president of the Central Okt 
homa Chapter Auxiliary; Mrs. Cline 
Mansur, president of the Tulsa Chap 
ter Auxiliary; and Mrs. W. H. Carson, 
Mrs. J. Roy Black, and the incoming 
presidents of the two chapter auxi 
iaries. 


, Missouri SPE To Stud 
EIT Situation 


twelve-member Engineer 
Training Committee, composed chiell 
of EIT’s has been appointed by the 
Missouri Society and charged with te 
task of gathering information relative 
to the attitudes of young engineets 
evaluating the information, and mak 
ing recommendations for a prograll 
to the Board of Directors. The Boat 
then-hopes to set in motion a progtal 
of action that will be of interest 
value to the young engineers. 
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Kings County Conducts 
Engineering Review 


A series of review courses in prepa- 
ration for New York State’s June ex- 
aminations for professional engineer 
ficenses is currently being conducted 
by the Kings County Chapter. The 
subjects covered in the review are 
Sructural Planning and Design; 
Basic Engineering Sciences—includ- 
ing mechanics, thermodynamics, hy- 
draulics, and electricity; and Eco- 
nomics of Engineering and Profes- 
sional Practice. 

The lectures, which are being given 
at the Brooklyn Engineers Club, are 
open to all persons seeking refresher 
courses in engineering fundamentals 
as well as to those preparing for the 
examinations. They are approved by 
the Veterans Administration for vet- 
erans under the GI Bill of Rights and 
also by the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers. This is the 
fifth year that the Kings County Chap- 
ter has conducted the review. 


College Athletics Lecture 
At Ann Arbor 


Members of the Ann Arbor Chap- 
ter of the Michigan SPE recently 
heard Dean J. B. Edmonson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Athletics of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, talk on 
the subject of Intercollegiate Athletics. 
Because of the general interest in this 
subject, members of the other Michi- 
gan chapters and their wives were also 
invited to attend. The lecture was 
preceded by a dinner. 


Sabine Chapter Hears 
Former Pennsylvanian 


Members of the Sabine Chapter, 
Texas SPE, recently heard a lecture 
by E. W. Pittman, the retired chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania ship- 
yards. In addition to being an engi- 
neer, Mr. Pittman is also an astrono- 
mer, and the latter interest dictated 
the subject of his address—Aspects of 
the Solar System. 


Paul Klepper Named 
“Engineer Of The Month”’ 


Engineer Paul Klepper, a member 
of the Kings County Chapter of the 
New York State SPE, was designated 

Engineer of the Month” in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Brooklyn Engineers’ 

ub Bulletin. A civil engineer, he is 
currently serving in the office of the 
Borough President of Brooklyn, Divi- 
sion of Sewer Design. 
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PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THIS P.E. EMBLEM 
ON YOUR AUTO 


This distinctive 34-inch emblem belongs on 
your car. It comes complete, ready to attach 
to your license plate. On heavy metal, it is built 


to last. Colors are black and gold. 


YOURS NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. 
1 enclose............ eee money order for $2.50 to cover the 
cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


(Name) ........... 

Iam registered in (mame of state) 
am not............ a member of NSPE. 
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Professional Briefs 
(Continued from page 7) 


president of the New York State So- 
ciety and first president of NSPE, de- 
clares that “this may be one of the 
- most important battles we have had 
in many years.” The 1935 amendment 
restricting the practice of engineering 
by corporations was an “absolute 
must,” according to Dr. Steinman, 
“for without it our professional law 
is a farce.” The prominent bridge en- 
gineer declares that “any incompetent 
or unqualified individual who was un- 
able to secure a P.E. license was able, 
before 1935, to incorporate and pro- 
ceed to practice engineering while 
thumbing his nose at our law. 

“It is of course true that some of 
us could save on income taxes if we 
could incorporate. However, I would 
rather make the financial sacrifice 
than to see our law weakened and 
nullified at the expense of our best 
professional standards. 

“. . . there has been a trend in re- 
cent years to change engineering prac- 
tice from an individual professional 
service to a big business. The empha- 
sis is shifting from professional abil- 
ity and reputation to business ability 
and promotion. These things are al- 
ways done in the corporate form. All 
of us who have the best interests of 
the profession at heart want to resist 
this trend. 

“T hope that our State Society will 
not be caught asleep this time and I 
feel very strongly that we should mo- 
bilize all our strength to fight this 
proposed legislation.” 


NSF Director Urges 
Federal Support For 
Basic Research 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of 
the National Science Foundation, re- 
cently urged more Federal support for 
basic scientific research in the uni- 
versities to balance the effect of ap- 
plied research and development work 
upon science teaching and fundamen- 
tal research in educational institutions 
in the United States. 

Speaking before the Southwestern 
Conference of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in San Antonio, Texas, Dr. 
Waterman pointed out that institu- 
tions of higher learning constitute the 
main source of new scientific knowl- 
edge and of highly trained scientists. 
Since in these critical times the United 
States must continue defense research 
and development at full speed, he em- 
phasized that additional support for 
basic research is of the utmost im- 
portance to encourage the universities 


in resuming their traditional role in 
research and education. 

There has been an increasing ten- 
dency to drop this role, he explained, 
in favor of handling practical scien- 
tific problems only. Such applied 
work, Dr. Waterman said, should not 
consume all of the universities’ re- 
search and training resources. He pro- 
posed that, when current defense needs 
are less pressing, university leaders 
and Federal officials should study the 
possibility of channeling a larger part 
of the Government’s practical research 
problems into industry or into its own 
laboratories. 


All Carnegie Tech 
Grads Are Assured 
Of Jobs In June 


Engineering and Science graduates 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
are few in comparison to the number 
of jobs awaiting them at graduation. 

Charles E. Wangeman, Head of the 
Placements Bureau at Carnegie an- 
nounced that there are over two jobs 
for every male graduate in the engi- 
neering and science fields. Carnegie 
will graduate 454 bachelor and 277 
advance degree candidates from the 
engineering, science and management 
programs June 6. 

This shortage is expected to in- 
crease within the next few years since 
military service will continue to add 
to the scarcity of male graduates eligi- 
ble for employment. 

“Sixty-five per cent of the men in 
this year’s graduating class at Car- 
negie,” said Mr. Wangeman, “are 
eligible for military service while 21% 
are already in ROTC or some other 
reserve component.” 

Added to this is the fact that the 
percentage of ROTC graduates alone 
at Carnegie will jump to nearly 50% 
by 1955 thus making an even smaller 
number of men available at graduation 
for business and industry. 

The trend in major companies with 
an eye to the future, Mr. Wangeman 
noted, seems to be a re-arrangement 
of their work assignments so that the 
few men available upon graduation 
are hired into positions which will 
utilize to the fullest extent their en- 
gineering and scientific backgrounds. 
“The result is,” he said, “that women 
graduates and non-technical person- 
nel will eventually have a better op- 
portunity for less technical jobs nor- 
mally given to young male graduates.” 

Mr. Wangeman said that interview 
dates with 275 companies have al- 
ready been scheduled on the campus. 
Others are still negotiating for dates 
and the total may reach 325 before 


the end of the school year. Last sprin 
some 315 business and industrial ¢, 
cerns recruited graduates at the ings, 
tution. He estimated that by Jue 
about 750 different companies 
have contacted Carnegie for gradyy 
ing seniors. 

The average monthly salary offere) 
to male graduates with a Bachelor 
Science degree is $350 represen 
an increase of $25.00 over last yea; 
figure. A man with a master’s dem 
can expect about $390 a month and, 
man with a doctorate a minimum 
$515. 

Last year 72% of the male 
uates from Carnegie went into indy 
try, 21% into academic pursuits nj 


7% into government services, eithy— 


in a civilian capacity or with th 
armed services. Of the 72% that », 
tered industry, 30% went with fim 
in the Pittsburgh metropolitan ary 
and 70% with organizations in oth 
parts of the country. 


**Two-Campus Plan” h 
Pa. Aids Engines 
Training 

A new program to help provik 
higher education’s answer to the crit: 
cal shortage of well-trained engineer 
has recently been adopted by the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and two smal. 
er liberal arts colleges in the state 
The new “two-campus plan” calls for 
a five-year course of study wherein 
qualified students can earn a bachelor 
of art degree in three years at Frank 
lin and Marshall College in Lancaster 
or Ursinus College in Collegeville, Pa. 
and then transfer to the University in 
Philadelphia for a two-year cours 
leading to a bachelor of science 
degree. 

Students from the liberal arts co 
leges will specialize at Pennsylvanit 
in chemical, electrical, civil, mechan: 
cal, or metallurgical engineering. They 
will study in the Towne or Moor 
Schools of the University. 

The coordinator for this experimet 
is Dr. Charles W. MacGregor, wie 
president in charge of engineering 
studies at the University. He is 
a member of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the PSPE. 

A similar two-campus program has 
also recently been announced by the 
University of Pittsburgh, cooperating 
with five smaller colleges in that are 


It won't hurt you fo give a little 
when it means so much. See your 
local blood bank. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 29) 


engineer has a good code of ethics and 
believes that by diligence and hard work 
he will attain a good station in life. He 
gecepts the job offered in industry and does 
creditable work for the employer. He hopes 
to pay off the indebtedness incurred for 
his college degree in short order and enjoy 
more of the luxuries of life. The illusion 
is Jost when he notices that recent high 
school graduates, four or five years younger, 
we buying better clothes and possibly an 
qutomobile; even enjoying more expensive 
forms of amusement. The illusion is shat- 
tered when he awakes to the fact that he 
has become so proficient on the drafting 
hoard or clerical job that others are re- 
ceiving promotions while he is literally 
frozen in his job. After some two to five 
years of experience he looks for better pay 
elsewhere. Here he finds that a prospective 
employer wants his experience, gives a rosy 
picture of a good position in the future, 
hut offers the same rate of pay being given 
to recent graduates. Some few men turn to 
other lines of endeavor, forsaking engineer- 
ing entirely. At least one acquaintance who 
went into another line of work said “TI really 
enjoy engineering and love it but I cannot 
afford to court my love so I must forsake 
it.” 

6. To summarize, it does not appear that 
there is a shortage of men (and women) 
who have been educated and trained as 
engineers. It is true that many of those 
so qualified are not employed to their best 
ability as engineers. These must be relieved 
from their present duties as draftsmen, 
cerks or other non-technical assignments. 

As an item for public relations, I suggest 
that a copy of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
be mailed to the home address of every 
registered Professional Engineer who is not 
presently on the mailing list. Perhaps more 
women would read the publication and be- 
come interested in the profession. 


The feature article by Gilbert Grosvenor 
is very good. You are doing good work in 
turning out such a fine periodical. 


C. T. Warren, Jr., P.E., 
Orange, Tex. 


Society Objectives .. . 


Dear Editor: 


The question of the objectives and pur- 
pose of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers always makes its appearance in 
a conversation with a prospective member. 
It is not difficult to present the 18 points 
mentioned in the chapter handbook having 
the title, “The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers Offers You.” This is indeed 
a challenging list for the Registered Engi- 

eer. 


The general objective of the Society is 
to promote the economic, social and profes- 
sional status of the Registered Engineer, 
which is one of the 18 points. Now, what 
should be the individual philosophy toward 
the Society? Should the individual consider 
only what the Society has to offer him or 
should the individual take the service atti- 
tude by considering what the Society has to 
offer mankind? As a result of analysis of the 
Previous question, the following philosophy 
seems manifest to me. 


NSPE offers me the opportunity to work 
on the local, state and national level with 
men registered in each of the branches 
o engineering, helping to improve our eco- 
Romic, social and _ professional status. 
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NSPE offers me the conference table over 
which registered engineers can discuss their 
problems, compromise their differences, to 
the benefit of the engineering profession and 
mankind and drive forward, a united organ- 
ization, finally accomplishing the status 
which they will have earned. 

It certainly would be pleasant to see the 
previously mentioned objectives accom- 
plished in my lifetime, but I feel improve- 
ments will be slow and painful and many 
will fall by the wayside thinking the cause 
lost. If my meager financial, time and energy 
contributions help to improve the status of 
future generations of engineers, our children 
or our children’s children, my objective will 
have been accomplished. 

How wonderful, that NSPE offers me the 
opportunity to try to improve the status 
of present and future registered engineers 
through a united effort of all registered engi- 
neers. I cannot realize how much all man- 
kind would benefit as a result of that which 
could be accomplished. 

This, NSPE offers to me. 

E. C. Grover, P.E., 
Treasurer, CSPE, 
San Jose, Calif. 


Gov’t. Recognition .. . 


Dear Editor: 


Again the Professional Engineer is not 
recognized—and by his own Government. 
The Civil Service Commission does not di- 
rectly recognize a P. E. as an engineer. In 
rating an individual for an engineering posi- 
tion, the Commission does not accredit a 
Registered P. E. as such. It is possible to 
be a P. E. and yet not considered qualified 
as an engineer by Civil Service. That does 
not seem possible but it’s being done al- 
though, standards for a P. E. are as high 
as those of Civil Service, if not higher. 

Legally, a man is not an engineer until 
registered, just as in medicine and law. Yet, 
Civil Service recognizes this in medicine and 
law but not in engineering. 

The Professional Engineering Society 
should investigate this existing condition 
and instigate some corrective action as soon 
as possible. When the Civil Service Com- 
mission automatically recognizes the P. E., 
it will be a great step forward in our Na- 
tional recognition. 


Vircit S. Guitno, P.E., 
Dayton, Ohio 


> Engineer Gulino’s views on this sub- 
ject are most interesting, particularly 
since they coincide with the position of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. NSPE has endeavored for a 
number of years to bring the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission around to the view that 
professional engineers employed by 
the government should be registered 
under appropriate state laws; but we 
have been met consistently with the 
argument that because registration re- 
quirements and standards vary so 
among the different states, and because 
some states do not require registration 
in all branches, and many engineers 
are exempt from registration because 
of their type of employment, it would 
not be feasible or practical to impose 
the registration requirement for fed- 
eral employment of engineers. 

Of course, all of these objections can 
be answered to one degree or another 
and NSPE has attempted to get the 
CSC to use the registration standard to 
the fullest possible extent, even though 
some limitations and problems do ex- 
ist. We have reached the point where 


we are assured by the Commission that 
registration is considered as one of the 
factors in evaluating the qualifications 
of an applicant for a federal position 
as an engineer, but evidently they are 
not yet ready to go the whole way. In 
fact, they claim that technically there 
is no requirement that an individual 
must be registered as a doctor or lawyer 
to obtain employment by the federal 
government in those fields. As a mat- 
ter of practice, however, we are quite 
sure there are few if any legal or medi- 
cal positions in the government which 
are not filled by those who are regis- 
tered in the appropriate profession. 
Another facet of this problem, of 
course, is the fact that of the approxi- 
mately 400,000 to 500,000 engineers in 
the country, as reported in the U. S. 
Census figures, only 175,000 are regis- 
tered. Whether all of these 400,000 to 
500,000 engineers are truly profes- 
sional engineers according to our un- 
derstanding of the term is a debatable 
point, but it is a point which the CSC 
and the other government agencies use 
in giving their reasons against a regis- 
tration requirement for federal em- 
ployment.—Editor. 


NSPE Members Speak 
At Northwestern U 


Six NSPE engineers were among 
the featured participants in the fifth 
College-Industry Conference at 
Northwestern University _ recently. 
The theme selected for the conference 
was Opportunities in Engineering. 
The Society men and their subjects 
included: Titus G. LeClair, chief staff 
engineer, Commonwealth Edison 
Company—What Can Employers Do 
to Overcome the Shortage? Kurt F. 
Wendt, University of Wisconsin— 
Do We Discourage Too Many Poten- 
tial Engineers? and George A. Sievers, 
President, Industrial Engineering In- 
stitute—Personal Motivations in In- 
dustry. E. C. Koerper of the A. O. 
Smith Corporation was Chairman of 
a panel discussing The Professional 
Outlook on Shortages and Better 
Utilization for which Ovid W. Esh- 
bach, Dean of the Northwestern Tech- 
nological Institute, presented the 
viewpoint of local engineering so- 
cieties and Edward W. Seeger, Vice- 
President of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
and Regional Vice-President of NSPE, 
gave the viewpoint of registered pro- 
fessional engineers. 


Of the American Engineer 
readers queried in a recent sur- 
vey eee 


78.4% have a purchas- 
ing or specifying capacity. 


Tell Your story in the Amer- 
ican Engineer to the men who 
sign the orders! 
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Member State Societies’ Officers and Directors 


Alabama 
Wallace A 2129 7th Ave., 


Pres., 
N. Birmingham, Al 
"Beo., H. Weaver, 504 Watts Bldg., 
Ala. 
Leonard W. Peterson, 812 
a. 


Arizona 
Pres., Dario Travaini, 69 W. Wilshire 
Dr., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Sec, Trea., H. H. Brown, 929 W. Lyn- 
wood, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nat. Dir., W. A. Burg, 108 W. Elm Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas 
Pres., Beverly E. Ryan, 203 Midland Ave., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sec., Jack re 2508 N. Pierce St., 
"Rock, Ar 
t. Dir.; R. Ki Rhinehart, 411 Main St., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


California 
Pres., E. Zelhart, 2007 Farris, 
Fresno, Cal 
N. Bradley, 446 Blackstone, 


, Calif. 
Nat. ’ Dir., Oliver Deatsch, Rt. 6—1436, 
Modesto, Calif. 


Colorado 
. Hempel, 1733 California 


St., Denver 2, Col. 

Sec., Hanson, 601 Insurance 
Bldg., Denver, 

Nat. Dir., mlfrod J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 


Pl., Denver, Col. 


Connecticut 
Pres., John J. Macchi, 53 Preston St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


field, Conn. 
Wat. Dir., Henry Pfisterer, 111 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Delaw 


Pres., Ernest S. Van. Demark, 506 Rodney 
Court A va Wilmington, Del. 

Sec., nry S. Mauk, 116 Cleveland Ave., 
McDaniel” Hel 


hts, Wiimin on, Del, 
Nat. Dir., illiam A. eWilliams, 43 
Division St., Dover, Del. 


District of Columbia 
Pres., Paul S. Dell’Aris, 5209 25th Rd., 
N., Arlington, Va. 
‘ec., Michael Godfrey, P.O. Box, 585, 
Sta., Washington 4 c. 
Nat. Dir. Joseph H. Powers, 17505 16th 
St., NW, Washington, 


Pres., Stanley Worth Southern Bell T & 
Ga, ‘Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sec., C. D. Hartman, P.O. Box 1005, West 


ach, Fla. 
Nat. Dir., E. A. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, Fla. 


Georgia 
» Ray L. Sweigert, Georgia Institute 
of Tea Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Au gag M. Normandy, P.O. Box 520, 
anta 


Nat. Pg Roy J. Boston, 12 Capitol 
Square, SW, Atlanta 3, Ga.; Orbie Bostick, 
P.O. Box 4569, wren 3. Ga. 


Ellis L. Mathes, Dept. of High- 
og Main St., Boise, Idaho. 
Purdy Eaton, 1704 Harrison 


Blvd., *Boise, 

Dir., Leigh M. Huggins, 1621 Moun- 
tain Bose Idaho 


‘inois 
Pres., A. Douglas £ Spicer, 138 Payson Ave., 
Kewanee 
a Sec., P. E. Roberts, 631 E, Green 


ai 
Babbitt, 204 Engineering Hall, 


Urbana, 
A. Oliver, 218 Engineer- 


ime Hail, Urbana, George DeMent, Rm. 
, 20 Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 


Indiana 
E. G. Hinshaw, 240 N. Meridian 
ndtanapolls, Indiana. 
ec. Sec., Thelma G. Patterson, 1131 
N Eugene Easley, 6511 Evans- 
ton Ave., Indiana. 


Kansas 
Pres., Abram Pratt, 403 Crawford Bldg.. 
To ka, Kansas 
,» James E. Myers, 1111 East Central, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Nat. Dir., Walter G. Johnson, 1831 Me4- 
ford Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


Maryland 

Pres., James J. O’Donnell, 1531 Winde- 
mere Ave., Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Sec. Treas., William G Rob bertson, Jr., 
Henry Adams, Inc., he St. Paul St., Bal- 
timore 18, Md. 

at. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 
Pres., Charles T. Chave, Stone & Web- 
fon 7 49 Federal St., Bos- 
on 
Fred A. Sawyer, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., 49 Federal St., Boston 


Nat Edwin R. Gardner, 4 Walnut 
Rd., Swampscott, Mass.; Ernest L. Blair, 
Stone & ebster Engineering Corp., 49 
Federal St., Boston 7, Mass. 


Michigan 

Pres., Paul S. Calkins, 23230 Power Rd., 
Farmington, Mich. 

Sec., Robert i — 100 Farnsworth 
Ave., 2, 

Nat. Dirs., A. om Pian t, 227 Curtis Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.; Otto _ ‘Hall, 1414 Sunny- 
side, Lansing 10, Mich 


al E. 1000 Guard- 
Mi... Bldg., § St. Paul, Minn. 

irs., M. C. Peterson, 
Ave., S., Minneapoiis, Minn.; T. S. Tho 
son, "1246 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Missouri 
Pres. Lytle, Box 679, Kansas 
Cy. Missouri. 
ec. Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 
Nat. Dirs., Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, Mo.; Garvin H 
Dyer, 123 W. Kansas St., "Independence, Mo. 


Nebraska 
Pres., John D. Griffiths, 954 South 58th 
St., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Sec., John P. Rossie, 7712 N. 31st St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Nat. Dir., — Foster, 4360 Nicholas 
St., Omaha’ 6, Neb 


Nevada 
Pres., George Von Tobel, 214 S. 2nd St., 
Las — Nev. 
Fae ag . C. Barger, Box 338, Henderson, 
evad 
Nat. bir, Robert Millard, 909 Canyon St., 
Ely, Nev 


vn York 
Pres., Edward J. Nunan, 31 Woodward 
Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Exec. Sec. Ha "Herald Beckjorden, 1941 
ea Central Terminal Bldg., New York, 


Nat. Dirs. ‘te C. Arnold Dutton, 75 W. 
Mohawk St., Buffalo 2, New York; Thomas 
M. Linville, aon Wendell Ave., 
tady 8, N. Y. 


Schenec- 


New Jersey 

Pres., Louis F. Frazza, 225 Bamford Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Sec., Treas., Merle Powers, 86 E. State 
Trenton, N. 

Exec. Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 

Nat. Dirs. -» Leo K. McKee, 16 McLaren 
St., Red Bank, N. J.; Frank P. Cooper, 416 
Mapl e vy Cranford, N. J.; Merton S. 
‘Oakland Ave., Trenton, N. J.: 

Earl Christian, Netherwood Ave., Bo 
25, Rt. 2, New Brunswick, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Pres., Charles E. gears. 2722 Hyder 


Dr., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Ex. Sec., D. R. W. Wager-Smith, Box 
4053, * Albuquerque, N. M. 

Nat. Dir., Walter K. a 412 Lafay- 


ette Pl., 


- North Carolina 


Pres., W. F. Freeman, 116 East Com- 
merce ‘St., High Point, N. C. 
Frank B. Turner, Box 923, Raleigh, 


‘Nat. Dir., M. F. Wooten, Jr., 215 Latta 
Chariotte, 


North Dakota 
Pres., ND J. Booth, 804 Tenth St., 


Bismarck, 

Sec., , Joseph Kirby, 827 13th St., 
Bismarck, 
Dir., R. Myhra, Box 112, Minot, 


Pres., R. 1516 K 
eese, 
Cleveland, Ohi eith Big 


Baxec. Sec. Lio d A. Chacey, 

‘at. ober en, 40: 
Dayton, O Ohio. 1 Lag 
Oklah 
Pres., Dean 943 Chatay 


St Norman, 
Worley, P. O. Box 


Oklahoma C City, O 
t. Dir., Clark Dunn, A & M Cop 


stiliwater, Okla. The D 
Pennsylvania i r 

Ezra K. 1618 Lath 

st, "Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exec. Sec., John T. 
Harrisburg, P. 
Ezra K. Nicholson, 1618 

Pa.; J. D. Carpem 
Second St., Harrisburg, Poy 

Robert A. Blackburn, 3110 por rs B 
Penna.; Allan H. dder, 
Sansom St., Philadelphia 5, Penna, ; 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P, O, Box ’ 
San J uan, Puerto Rico. 

Sec., Walter Torres Braschi, Box 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. i 
Nat. Dir. ., Alberto Hernandez, Box i 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. ‘3 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Domenic A. Ionata, 472 4 
Sec., Louis R. 30 Algonim 
Dr., Edgewood 
Nat. Dir., Vincent ‘DiMase, 10 
Ave., Providence, 


South Carolina 
Pres., C. T. Wise, P.O. Box 960 @ 
ville, S.C. 
Sec. Treas., L. L. Paxson, 219 Rice § 
Greenville, S. 
Nat. Dir., R. K. Rouse, 104 E, Stone Al 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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Tennes: 


Pres., Lorin B. ‘Allen, 55. McCall } 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Sec., Geo. Flinn, 787 S. Willett St., f the 
phis, Tenn. lectrica 

Nat. Dir., Warner Howe, 76 Porter Bii team. E 
Memphis, Tenn. ri 
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Pres., J. Neils 2403 Tower 
Austin,” Tex 
Exec. Bec., Wallace Jr,, 
Nash Building 
Nat. Di 1339 Plo 
man, Dallas, 


Utah 
Pres., Harold Univ. of Uta 
Salt a City, U 


George “Howarth, 1430 Blas 
Ave., ‘Salt ‘Lake City, Utah. 


Nat. Walter P. Henoch, 227 Soil" 
4th ey “Salt Lake City, Utah. Beither b 
The « 
the top 
ected 1 
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pensive, 


Virginia 
., Dan Pletta, Box 366, Blacksbut 
Beo., R. P, Alvey, IJr., 3315 W. Broadi 
Richmond, Va. 
McGaughy, 


Dir., John B. 
Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Was 
Pres R. New World lit 
Bldg., cattle 4, Wash. 
Ex. Sec., Ed Smith, Organization Seri 
Bureau, American Building Seattle 4, Wa 


in 
Dir., Howard A. Stingle, EB & 
30th Spokane 6, Wash. 


West Virginia 

©. Jd: Box 27, Gall 
Exec. Sec., Ross B, Johnston, P.O. Bt 
249, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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“Nat. Dir., Leslie C. Gates, P. O. a bolts, ai 
— West eee nia. or any 
Nat arry G. Kennedy, 1307 basic ¢ 
wha Valley’ Bldg., Charleston, W. 14 
Wisc tion of 
Pres., R._C. Clark, Bil Losey Blvd. of size 
La Acco 
Sec., Younsuulst, 201 Kensingl# 
Drive, Wis unique 
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Milwaukee 74, Wisc.; George M Its agg 
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the American Engineer. 


The Detrex VS Jr. degreaser is now 
ing produced by the Detrex Corpora- 
m. Designed to clean small and 
edium-sized parts, the compact unit 
suitable for shops, laboratories, and 
mall manufacturing plants where pro- 
ction up to 600 lbs. of steel per hour 
bust be degreased. 


cCall F 
St., Me 
rter Bld 


Two standard, manually operated models 
f the degreaser are available. One is 
lectrically heated; the other operates by 
team. Both may be easily relocated at any 
ime in various work areas as long as serv- 
e facilities are available. 

In operation parts are suspended in pure 
olvent vapor which quickly dissolves dirt 
nd grease; a spray of hot solvent flushes 
way any loose or stubborn dirt remaining; 
and, finally, a rinse in pure solvent vapor 
of Uulgmeaves the work clean and dry. Items to be 
Hegreased may be placed in baskets or on 
acks or hooks for easy handling; they can 
01 Suiere carried in and out of the degreaser 

either by hand or by a small hoist. 

The equipment is only 48 inches from 
cksbuyathe top to the base. The interior is pro- 
ected with a non-porous, corrosion-proof 
coating. Installation is simple and inex- 
ost iMePensive. Item 1. 
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orld new system of all-bolted steel 
Seri framing for efficient materials hand- 
4 Was ling and storage has just been intro- 
duced by Flexa Steel Products, Inc. 
Easily installed and completely adjust- 
able, the new racking system is de- 
pe signed for use in plants, offices, stores, 
, GIES shops, and warehouses. 
0. time ,t consists of a series of cold rolled steel 
channels, case hardened serrated nuts, 
30x ME bolts, and a wide variety of fittings suitable 
7 Katt for any type of joint or connection. Four 
— channel sections, two each in 12 and 
4 gauge, are featured, permitting the erec- 
4M tion of any desired rack design regardless 
of size or capacity. : 
singtt According to the manufacturer, the 
ws a design of the nuts used in the sys- 
climinates the need for skilled labor in 
ts assembly. No welding or drilling is 
required, 


New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
oduct developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
or further in formation concerning these products, we will appreciate 
ur filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing it 


Flexa channels and fittings, it is claimed, 
can be designed for loads up to 5,000 Ibs. 
per pallet when used for pallet racks. For 
storing bar stock, they provide a load carry- 
ing capacity of thousands of tons. The 
racks are safe and accessible and can be re- 
arranged, expanded, or moved with rela- 
tive ease. Item 2. 


Design of a PROTO Torque-Limit- 
ing Wrench without the usual external 
indicating devices has been announced 
by the Plomb Tool Company. 

The new wrench differs from most con- 
ventional types in four basic respects—It 
is a torque-limiting device, releasing auto- 
matically at the proper setting (not a 
torque-indicating device requiring dials, 
scales, etc.). It employs a fully enclosed pre- 
cision spring under compression as the 
principal torque-controlling element. It 
uses an accurate micrometer-type adjust- 
ment. Finally, models with a built-in re- 
versible ratchet head that do the work of 
both a ratchet and a torque wrench are 
available. 

Desired torque is set by turning the 
handle. When the right torque is reached by 
pulling the handle, the wrench releases 
automatically and signals the operator with 
a positive reflex action. 

Six models are currently available—three 
with ratchet head and three with plain 
head. Capacities are 5-75 or 10-150 ft.-lbs. 
Drive sizes are 34” or 44”. Item 3. 


A turntable, called the FLEXI- 
TURN, has recently been announced by 
Gale Dorothea Mechanisms. Termed 
by the manufacturer “the turntable 
with a brain,” the new production tool 
is controllable from a remote point, 
instantly reversible, and completely 
variable in speed from 0 to 20 RPM. 

It can be used in many different produc- 
tion processes, including testing, gauging, 
and inspecting; packaging, packing, and 
collating; soldering, bronzing, and weld- 
ing; and assembly. It is an ideal tool where 
work speed should vary with the run, job, 
or operation. It can also be employed for 
some display purposes. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Department S 

1121 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Equipped with a 1/15 H.P. motor drive 
operating through a heavy-duty speed re- 
ducer, the Flexi-Turn’s disc is 18” in 
diameter, mounted on a heavy 11” diameter 
casting which can handle any load up to 
200 pounds. The unit has excellent timin 
capacity throughout the speed range whic 
does not drop off at low speeds. Standing 
6” high, the Flexi-Turn has a base plate 

The remote-control “brain” of the tool 
includes an on-off switch, a light that indi- 
cates when the turntable is running, and a 
single dial to set speed and control ac- 
celeration and deceleration, as well as a 
forward-reverse switch and a switch to 
double or halve the speed instantly. Item 4. 


A new, inexpensive vacuum switch 
that shuts off the power source when 
liquid supply runs dry has been intro- 
duced recently by Jaycon Associates. 
Called the VAC-ON switch, it is de- 


’ signed for use with electric motors and 


gasoline engines. According to the 
manufacturer, the switch offers un- 
limited possible industrial, marine, and 
manufacturing applications as a cir- 
cuit-breaker or control where the safety 
of equipment depends on a suction- 
delivered lubricant, fuel, water or simi- 


lar liquids. 


The switch mounts on a suction line and 
is wired into the power supply on electric 
motors, or the spark system on gasoline en- 
gines. When suction falls below a prede- 
termined negative pressure (approximately 
1” mercury), the switch automatically cuts 
off the motor or gas engine. 

The model for motor use will operate 
on electric motors up to 2 H.P. on AC 
current and 4% H.P. on DC. The gas en- 
gine model is designed to short out the 
spark plug in the event of liquid supply 
failure. A hand lever is incorporated on 
the switch for manual restart. Item 5. 
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Professional 


COLORADO 


INDIANA 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 


Production Designs—Plannin 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1815 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


FLORIDA 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


ILLINOIS 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations. Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 
50 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 

Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


K. AUSTIN JEWELL 
Consulting Industrial Hydraulic Engineers 
Jewell Process 

WATER PURIFICATION WORKS 
WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
for 


ALVA C. TODD 


Consulting Engineer 
Communication and Electronics 


Brookston, Indiana 


KENTUCKY 


STEPHEN ARTHUR DERRY 
Consulting Engineers 


Management — Industrial — Civil 
Management and Municipal Problems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Profit Sharing — Project Engineerin 
Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville2, Ky. 
Wabash 5667 


MICHIGAN 


ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


7 Hayes St. Jackson, Michigan 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS 
CORROSION ENGINEERING 
surveys, designs, reports, specifications, 
economic evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES 
location, mapping, electronic leakage sur- 
veys, electrolysis surveys, electrical ground- 
ing systems 
ELECTRONIC DIRECTIONAL SURVEYS 
OF HOLLOW PILING 


Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mich. 


NEBRASKA 


BACKLUND and JACKSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Architectural, Civil, 

Municipal, Structural. 
4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGINEERING DRAFTING 
SERVICE 
8. J. Ozimek—Consulting Engineer 


Industrial Bldgs.—Mechanical— 

Structural—Electrical—Piping— 

Toois—Machine Design—Product 
Design—Electronics 


$8 Park Pl., Newark 2, N. J. 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO, 
Engineers 


Industrial Engineering 
Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N, J. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC, 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los An _ 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphig 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPA 
Consulting Management Engineers 


621 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, irrigati 

Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highwayq 

ater Supply, Sewerage, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York Gf 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


561 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


FOUNDATION 
MINES, MILLS AND PLAN + 
INVESTIGATIONS ENGINEERS Engi 
Transmission, Hydropower, Distribution, 
Drainage Plans, Specifications, Reports. 98 Greenwood Ave. 2649 N. Main St. NY An A 
2125% Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois Montclair, N. J. Houston, Texas 89 Broadway New York 6, 3. ® , 
Ph 
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